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General Bradley . . . Abuses in Veterans’ Aid 
(See National Week) 








—and look at costs! 





HINGS are happening fast inside this 

heavy-duty Caterpillar Diesel Tractor. 
The need for Correct Lubrication is vital 
here, just as it is in every machine in 
every industrial plant. 

Each 
is traveling 21 feet a second. Seven times 
a second each one takes a -ton push 
from the burning gases. 

To keep this power in bounds poses a 
challenge for piston rings and lubricating 


oil. Correct Lubrication is essential. Delvac 


Oils by Socony-Vacuum meet thischallenge. 
They have remarkable ability to seal, to 
lubricate, to keep rings and pistons free 
fri deposits. Other Socony-Vacuum 
lubricants protect transmission and _ final 
drive bearings and gears. 

The benefits obtained here are the s 
you want for every machine in your plant 
—continuous operation, less power waste, 
lower maintenance and lower lubrication 
expense. All of these are yours with Socony- 
Vacuum’s newest lubrication developments. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E. D. T., NBC 


Let’s X-Ray an Earthworm 


Lubricants 
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You can not legislate arithmetic 


Every schoolboy knows that the price of an article is the sum of the 


materials in it 

wages needed to make it 

taxes taken by government 

profit without wiih the manufacturer couldn’t stay in See 


Add them all together, and you have the Increase the size of any one of them, and 
price of the product. Like this: the price goes up. Like this: 


PROFIT 
TAXES 


PROFIT 
TAXES 


MATERIALS MATERIALS 


ad of course, the higher the price, the fewer people who can buy 
it. The fewer who buy it, the fewer jobs there will be in the factory. 
Increase labor’s share by taking away the profit, as some suggest? 
Even if you took all the profit, labor would get only 4 cents more 
added to each $1 they now receive. And naturally the companies WARNER 
would go out of business and then labor would get nothing. & 
Increase labor’s share by reducing taxes? Absolutely sound. Cut SWASEY 
the waste out of *overnment, and business would be delighted to eine bts Toale 
achine 
share the saving with their workmen. - <a 
And there is another way workmen can get more, If they pro- 4 
duce more efficiently, the cost per piece goes down. Then the price 
of the finished product can remain the same but with more dollars 
in total, for labor to share. 
Any man who tells a workman he can get more without produc- 
ing more should go back to playing with blocks. 2+2 still=4. 
You can’t change that by laws. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 








ENGINEERING 
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LATEST INNOVATION to speed up food production is hydraulic power, generated by a pressure loaded 
pump. (Shown in circle above.) Operating off the tractor engine, it is capable of exerting a force of 1200 
pounds pressure for the operation of tractor mounted implements. This pressure will, at a touch or pull 
of a lever, lower or raise plows, harrows, cultivators or other implements mounted on a tractor. It also 
permits implements to be notch-set at predetermined soil depths for all field operations. 





PRODUCTION 











Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG- WARNER 
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Cc les help farmers 
duce more food / 


BORG-WARNER’S famous “Pesco” hydraulic units 

which serve aboard the newest super-sky giants now 

promise to speed up, make easier, every field opera- 
tion on American farms! 


Today Borg-Warner’s “Pesco”’ has _har- sion has been the leading producer of tillage 
nessed the amazing power and utility of steels and a wide variety of products rang- 
hydraulics to speed the work of America’s ing from coulter discs to tractor seats. 
food growers! It is the same power that Other B-W divisions are supplying the 
activates landing gears and performs other farmer with steel fence posts, power take- 
vital functions in the air. And now it is offs, timing chains, carburetors, radiators 
giving a new conception of control and ease and many other products. 
of operation to mechanized farming. And just as 19 out of the 20 makes of 
Timed just when world interest is focused automobiles contain essential operating 
on food production, B-W’s “Pesco” de- parts made by B-W .. . 9 out of 10 farms 
velops tested-in-the-air hydraulic controls use B-W equipment. The hydraulic farm 
for powered farm implements. These hy- “muscle” further demonstrates the aim 
draulic farm “muscles” are now being made “Design it better—make it better” by 
available to implement manufacturers. which Borg-Warner has contributed to the 
Contributions like this are not new automotive, aviation, marine, home appli- 
to B-W. For years its Ingersoll Steel divi- ance and farm equipment fields. 








4 Ss 
_— , TOUCH OPERATION—Illustra- Joneses emanates 
THIS TRACTOR is equipped with B-W’s ‘‘Pesco”’ tion shows ease of farm im- CLIMBING OVER EQUIPMENT to make adjust- 
hydraulic pump . . . power which ata touch of plement operation when the ments is out! It is no longer necessary to get off 
a control is applied to the attached’ implement tractor is equipped with the tractor to set the controls, or to lean back 
—lifting or lowering it as desired. It also pro- B-W’s “Pesco” farm “‘mus- and pull the levers. This eliminates lost time 
vides a self-leveling feature that maintains con- cle.” Only a light touch or and manual effort required in hand lever con- 
stant cutting depth. Illustration shows imple- pull on the lever is necessary trolled farm implements. [Illustration shows 
ment which has been raised by hydraulic power. to raise or lower tractor at- implement lowered into operating position. 


tached implements. 





Makers of essential operating pa~ts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of Norge home 

appliances ... these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL 

* LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 

* MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO PRODUCTS *« ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
* SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNFR C . 2 * WARNER GEAR CO.,LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 











Construction. Many changes were made 
in Government rules to channel critical 
materials into veterans’ housing. Non- 
residential construction was ordered cut 
by 27 per cent, from the present weekly 
permissible volume of $48,800,000 to $35,- 
000,000. Materials under priority were in- 
creased to 57 by addition of 27 new ones. 

Dealers and distributors were ordered 
to reserve for priority claimants 75 per 
cent of their receipts of 43 scarce mate- 
rials, even larger percentages in the case 
of 14 other scarce materials. All hardwood 
flooring must be reserved for veterans’ 
housing: 85 per cent of millwork and 80 
per cent of housing lumber must be held 
for priority orders. Inventories of scarce 
electrical-wiring devices may not exceed 
a 45-day supply. 

These steps were taken as Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration prepared to shift 
all construction controls to Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson W. Wyatt, except final 
authority over industrial building. 


Civilian production. Advancing pro- 
duction of civilian goods and services was 
measured by CPA. Producers of basic 
materials such as steel and lumber have 
reached their virtual capacity, and fac- 
tories are within sight of full production 
of finished goods. In July, production of 
the following durable goods was higher 
than the 1940-41 monthly rate: trucks, 
passenger-car tires, washing machines, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, gas and electric 
ranges, electric irons. Still below prewar 
levels was output of autos, refrigerators, 
sewing machines. 


Airports. Representatives of States and 
cities interested in obtaining funds for 
local airports under the Federal Airport 
Act will have an opportunity to recom- 
mend changes in the proposed rules for 
administering the Act. Public hearings on 
the proposed regulations will start the 


The March of the News 





week beginning October 14, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration said. The CAA 
will start receiving project requests on 
October 1 through its field offices, where 
appropriate forms will be available. 


Wood pulp. Continued shortage of 
wood pulp led to revival of the subsidy 
program for this commodity. Payments 
by Reconstruction Finance Corp. will be 
retroactive to July 1, 1946, and will con- 
tinue to be made through Dec. 31, 1946. 


Navy enlistments. After September 1, 
voluntary enlistments in the Navy will be 
open only at the peacetime terms of 4 and 
6 years, Navy Department announced. 
The temporary policy of allowing short- 
term enlistments for 2 and 3 years is ended 
effective September 1. 


Sugar. Supplies of sugar may not be 
large enough in 1947 to permit abandon- 
ment of sugar rationing next year, Agri- 
culture Department said. Meanwhile, OPA 
announced that spare stamp 51 would 
be made good September 1 for five pounds 
of sugar. 


Merchant shipping. Government ship- 
ping operations were consolidated under 
the direction of the Maritime Commission. 
War Shipping Administration, created in 
1942 to operate the wartime merchant 
fleet, was discontinued and its functions 
and personnel merged into the Maritime 
Commission’s organization. 


Tax rule. Employers must withhold in 
come tax from back-pay awards made to 
employes under National Labor Relations 
Board decisions, the Treasury ruled. The 
order is effective immediately, but is not 
retroactive. Although employers have not 
been required to withhold income tax from 
back-pay awards in the past, employes re- 
ceiving awards have been liable for the tax. 
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Registrations show it! Operators 
know it! Ford Trucks stay on the 
job for more years. This stretches 
the life of your truck investment. 
But this is only part of the profit- 
~ edge which Ford Trucks give you. 


_Y, More Ford Trucks in use today You get well-known Ford operating 


economy and low-cost maintenance. 
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ctor 
he than an other ma ke | You get time-proved Ford reliability. 

y = You get famous Ford V-8 perform- 
Dhio ance —to speed up your hauling job. 
And Ford Service is everywhere. 
Ford Trucks out-number all others, 
because they stand up. Latest avail- 
able official figures indicate that 
78% of all Ford V-8 Trucks ever 
sold are still in use. See your Ford 
Dealer now. 
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ONLY FORD TRUCKS GIVE YOU 
ALL THESE LONG-LIFE FEATURES 


osm 100 V-8 horsepower—90 HP Six optional— _ 
67 triple-life Silvaloy V-8 rod bearings—Flight- 
70 light aluminum alloy, cam-ground, 4-ring 
pistons — crankcase ventilation — effective 
| gir- and oil-filtering—two-pump cooling— 
e 13. | heavy channel section frames, doubled from 
| Spring to spring in heavy duty models— 
j | long-life rear axles with 3-bearing, straddle- 











sd to | mounted axle drive pinions and 4-pinion 

— differentials —needle-bearing roller steering. 

i => 

746 — MORE THAN 100 CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS FIT OVER 95% OF ALL HAULING JOBS 
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Want to Meet a Nice Big Family ? 


Telephone workers make up a big family—over 575,000 in the 
Bell System. 


They are your friends and neighbors and they aim to be nice 
people to meet and know and do business with. 


You'll find them everywhere. For the Telephone Company is 
mainly a local business, multiplied by the many localities it 
serves, and operated by home-town people. 


We’re proud of our telephone family. You can be too. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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British have been inclined to feel that the United States was playing a little 


Written for the issue of September 6, 1946, Volume XXI—No. 10 
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Inside of the biggest story in today's world is this: 

U.S. is beating Russia in a brass-knuckle bout for position in Europe. 

Russia is not to win by default a control over Europe that U.S. fought two 
wars to keep Germany from winning. Russians had been licking their chops. 

Europe, hereafter, in peace as well as in war, is a direct U.S. concern. 

U.S. frontier is far east of the Rhine and is backed by bayonets. 

Russia guessed wrong when she interpreted U.S. demobilization as a sign of 
weakness, as a Sign that U.S. was pulling out of Europe. Russians took too much 
for granted. Many European leaders, also, were too ready to assume that U.S. was 
going home, that Britain was too weak to take over and that Russia would move in 
to dominate the Continent. 








What's happening, instead, is this: ' 

A powerful U.S. naval task force is in the Mediterranean, maybe to stay. 

A U.S. bomber, armed, is flying the frontier route from Vienna to Udine, as a 
symbol of U.S. military power which others can attack at their own risk. 

U.S. Army forces in Europe are to be redisposed on a tactical basis. 

A strengthening of U.S. bomber forces in Europe would not be surprising. 

In brief, this country is showing its teeth; is letting the world know that 
Europe is an area of direct concern to U.S., and will remain so. Nations of 
Europe, in turn, thus are given a choice between siding with U.S. and Britain or 
siding with Russia. Once convinced that U.S. is ready to back words with acts, 
the tendency in Europe is to veer to the West, not to the East. 

That's the basic trend as the trend now is being set. 
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U.S., really, is implementing decisions made at Yalta, Feb. 11, 1945. 

President Roosevelt, at Yalta, agreed that Russia should have a big slice of 
Poland, part of the Kurile Islands, other things as well, but, at the same time, 
pledged U.S. to play a part in the ordering of postwar Europe. 

Josef Stalin took what was given to Russia, but, apparently, did not take 
too seriously Roosevelt's commitment to keep U.S. in Eastern and Western Europe. 

President Truman, through State Secretary Byrnes, is serving notice that 
U.S. meant what it said and agreed to at the Yalta Conference. This same notice 
is served by Arthur Vandenberg, speaking for the Senate Republicans. 

U.S., thus, is speaking with one voice in the bargaining sessions. 

Also, U.S. is merging diplomatic and military moves, is shifting forces, 
calling bluffs, displaying power in keeping with the needs of the moment. If any- 
body tries to shove, this country today is in a position to shove back. 1 











War is not necessarily the end product of trends now set. 

War scares may recur as Russia seeks to test U.S. intentions further. 

War preparation, however, will proceed, if a working arrangement cannot be 
discovered for co-operation with Russia on an open and above-board basis. 

It very definitely is a dangerous game that the United States has entered. 
It is a game that is played with military power and one that costs a lot. The 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


recklessly in its first try at the game, but there are results to show. 


In everyday terms, U.S. venture in world leadership means this: 

Armed forces, on a Scale far above prewar, must now be maintained. 

Taxes will have to stay high to support effective military forces. 

Dollar loans will need to be regarded as an arm of foreign policy. 

Foreign goods will have to be accepted freely in order that loans can be 
serviced and in order that nations abroad can feel that alignment with U.S. is a 
profitable alignment, better than an alignment with others. 

A depression will need to be avoided. 

Russia banks heavily on a big postwar U.S. depression to cause people in 
this country to balk at the high cost of attempted world leadership, to cause a 
clamor for reduction in military forces, for an end to loans abroad, for higher 
tariffs and exclusion of foreign goods. Russian idea apparently is that U.S. can 
throw her weight around successfully at this time, but will be very much less in- 
clined to try to run the world when the going gets rough at home. 

You get the story of alignments now developing on page 19. 














Things aren't any too good inside this country right now. 

Government has the price system all messed up, maybe beyond easy repair. 

Labor is restless and imbued with the idea of more pay for less work. 

Management is caught between labor demands and price ceilings. 

Net effect of it all is that there is a vast churning around in U.S., with jobs 
plentiful, money free and easy, wages high, industry active, but with a very un- 
even and unsatisfactory flow of goods coming out at the end. The goods that come 
out do not fit into any orderly pattern that is related to demand. 

A rather early shake-out--one within 12 months or less=--seems more and more 
inevitable before the country can get to work on an orderly basis. 

Shake-out, when it does come, is not likely to represent the start of a long 
depression. It is very likely to be sharp, but short. It probably will hit hard- 
est in farm and food prices and in construction-material prices. Wages are very 
unlikely to be driven lower. More probably a new wage rise is ahead. 

First year of orderly and real prosperity may turn out. to be 1948. 





Auto output is fairly high now, but consumers in 1946 will get few more than 
2,000,000 cars where they were expected to get 4,000,000 or more. 

Refrigerators, other consumer durables, are being turned out in bigger num- 
bers, yet it will be months before supplies are abundant or even adequate. 

Home construction for the average person will be difficult until 1948. 

Building-material supplies are badly distributed, to account for a large 
part of the failure in the 1946 program for completion of dwellings. 

Abundance probably is not in sight much before the end of OPA. Producers are 
in no rush to market their goods when they figure prices are going higher. The 
spree that the country has been trying to enjoy ever since war ended probably will 
need to be enjoyed before things can settle down to anything like normal. 











Meat_supplies probably will dry up for a time after ceilings come back. 

Roll-back of meat prices probably cannot be enforced effectively. 

Bread is going to be abundant, however, and people can eat that. 

Milk will be in adequate supply, even if prices seem high with subsidy pay- 
ments ended. Butter, too, is going to be available for those who want it at the 
prices charged. The same is true of cheese and other dairy products. 

Farmers will be encouraged to feed livestock with the big corn crop that 
soon will be heading for market. Effect of this big corn crop, however, will not 
be felt in meat supplies until well along in 1947. 

Abundance in food, barring drought, is going to return next year. 





See also pages 13, 28, 38-A, 54. 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


It used to take a crowbar, skinned 
knuckles and choice language to 
change the old clincher-type tire. 
Then a Goodyear man got an idea. 
Working as a team, other Goodyear 
people turned the idea into a new 
kind cf easily demountable tire — 
the straight-side tire —a_ historic 
Goodyear “first.” 

Since then, some 40 years ago, 
Goodyear people have continued to 
work together . . . to produce the 
most famous “firsts” in tire history 
—the multiple-ply cord tire, the 
pneumatic cord truck tire, the All- 


Weather Tread, the LifeGuard 


Safety Tube and numerous others. 

Research experts, engineers, fac- 
tory and office workers — at Good- 
year everybody is on the same team. 
Each is imbued with the Goodyear 
spirit . .. to make Goodyear prod- 
ucts better today than they were 
yesterday, better tomorrow than 
they are today. 

It takes money, materials, ma- 
chinery and manpower to build the 
world’s biggest tire company. But 
the greatest of these is manpower 
.. for the quality of all Goodyear 
products is made possible by the 
teamwork of all Goodyear people. 


and somebody got an idea 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear is 
also an experienced worker in metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics and many 
other vital fields ... each day acquiring 


new skills to serve you better. 
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ToYs for Boys 
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INSUROK 


Tough! 
- e Colorful! 
. « Uniform! 





The fun’s over when toys break down and 
Junior’s pet truck comesapart at the seams. 
Sales suffer, too. But that was a dificulty 
avoided here ... when Richardson Plas- 
ticians recommended INSUROK to a firm 
making slotted parts for toys. 


Richardson, of course, does not make 
toys. The application above is just one of 
thousands for which Richardson Plasti- 
cians have engineered the proper plastic. 
You'll find INSUROK, Laminated or 
Molded, satisfactorily handling the fol- 
lowing jobs throughout industry: radio 
cabinets, insulating parts for electrical ap- 
plications, rayon thread advancing reels, 
self-lubricating steel mill bearings, col- 
lector rings on power shovels, explosion- 
proof lar:p guards, non-corrosive chemi- 
cal parts, and many more. 

You see INSUROK is strong, but light- 
weight; it is easy to fabricate, yet parts are 
uniform and precision fitting. Color pos- 
sibilities are practically unlimited and 
built-in finish is permanent. We can rec- 
ommend the right grade of Molded or 
Laminated INSUROK for your job, too. 
Under present conditions, however, we 
may be a little longer than usual in ship- 


ping you finished parts or products. Write | 


for the latest information. 


Build-o-matic toys are manufactured by Berendsen- 
Rutkowsi:i, 32 West Washington Street, Chicago 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. 





FOUNDED 1858 


Sales Offices : 

CLEVELAND 15 

ROCHESTER 4 
PHILADELPHIA 40 






DETROIT 2 
MILWAUKEE 3 


NEW YORK 6 
ST. LOUIS 12 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT store up a supply of 
building materials in anticipation of fu- 
ture construction. Such stockpiling of 
materials is forbidden by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Government 
to reopen a war-contract-settlement agree- 
ment on the ground that you made an 
error in presenting your claim after can- 
cellation of the contract. The Appeal 
Board of the Office of Contract Settlement 
upholds the Navy in refusing to reopen 
one case, which involved no cash payment, 
since the subsequent claim was based upon 
an error resulting from the contractor’s 
negligence. 


YOU CAN raise your ceiling prices on 
cotton and wool knitted underwear and 
hosiery and some items of knitted outer- 
wear that you manufacture. Wholesalers 
and retailers are allowed by the Office of 
Price Administration to pass on to buyers 
these price increases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an installment-basis tax- 
payer using the accrual method for excess- 
profits tax purposes, take a bad-debt de- 
duction for unrecovered costs of goods in 
pre-1940 installment accounts receivable, 
which were charged off in the taxable year. 
In two decisions, the U.S. ‘Tax Court 
overrules an Internal Revenue Bureau 
regulation against such deductions in fig- 
uring excess-profits net income. 


YOU CANNOT usually, in restoring a 
veteran to his former position, fail to pay 
him as high a rate of salary as was paid 
to the person who replaced him. A federal 
district court holds that one veteran is 
entitled under the Selective Service Act to 
the higher rate of pay received by his suc- 
cessor. 

YOU CANNOT, as a wholesale or re- 
tail dealer in sugar, safely overdraw your 
ration bank account. OPA authorizes its 
district offices to close such overdrawn ac- 
counts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly make a_ business 
trip to the American zone of Germany to 





and ac'!ministrative decisions: 


arrange for import of certain German 
goods. The Office of International Trade 
of the Department of Commerce announces 
that it will receive applications from busi- 
nessmen who want to go to Germany to 
buy chinaware, toys, jewelry, radio cabi- 
nets, clocks, watches and wines. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take a carry-back deduction, 
in filing the income tax returns of a corpo- 
ration in the process of liquidation, to offset 
net operating losses sustained in subse- 
quent years. The U.S. Tax Court, in over- 
ruling the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue, decides that such a deduction may 
be taken by a company that is winding 
up its business in complete dissolution. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy surplus com. 
mercial trucks, jeeps, tractors and cranes 
from the Government unless you are a 
veteran of World War II. The War Assets 
Administration directs that these surplus 
supplies be set aside exclusively for sale 
to veterans, since the demand far exceeds 
the supply. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT expect to receive inter- 
est payment from the Government, in set- 
tling your claim for materials or services 
furnished, where no formal contract exist- 
ed. The Appeal Board of the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement rules that one contractor 
is not entitled to interest on his claim for 
reimbursement. 


YOU CANNOT reduce the pay of an 
employe be!ow $5,000 a year without get- 
ting approval of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. In a case involving base pay plus 
a bonus, the Board says pay can be cut 
to, but not below, $5,000 without approval. 


YOU CAN charge what you want for 
14 types of leather. Price controls over 
these leathers and their products ar 


dropped by OPA. 


YOU CAN now get priorities assistance 
in obtaining materials and equipment 
needed for production of additional types 
of synthetic rubber and reclaimed rubber. 
CPA adds butyl rubber, general-purpose 
synthetic rubber and reclaimed rubber to 
its critical-materials list. 


Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THe Unirep STates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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REDBOOK, CAL. 





































































Lhey work hard... and save thetr money... 
and spend tt tn REDBOOK, Minois! 


$344,000,000 is their annual 
family income. 


They spend $47,000,000 of it for 
food. 


They spend $7,600,000 for drugs 
and cosmetics. 


Do you know of 90,000 families 
who buy 42,000,000 gallons of gas, 


"st REDBOOK,.USA! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


3,380,000 quarts of oil, and 
$1,811,000 worth of tires who can 
be reached at a pro-rata rate of $209 
a page? 

That’s all it costs to reach every 
one of the 90,000 free-spending 
homes in Redbook, Illinois. And 
that makes Redbook an important 
addition to any advertising list. 








THE REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW HAS 
A $6,000,000,000 AUDIENCE 
(after taxes) 

That’s folding money and no mistake, and 
a lot of it will come your way if you put your 
product in the Redbook National Show. 

They pay Redbook $4,000,000 a year for 
one of the greatest arrays of magazine enter- 
‘ainment in America. 
Reach 1,750,000 
young Redbook 
families each 







month with a 
@ full page for 











HOW THE TRUCK-TRAILER “SHUTTLE” SYSTEM 
WORKS FOR THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY... 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, of Cleveland, pro- 
duces cellophane food wrappers . . . “zip-tapes” for 
your pack of cigarettes or chewing gum... electrical 
insulating papers ... plastic glazing . .. and a host of 
other fascinating products. 

Getting the various materials from the warehouse 
to the machines and back again in finished form re- 
quires precision handling. Several months ago Dobeck- 
mun Officials decided that this movement of supplies 
and finished products could be done more economically 
with Truck-Trailers. 


ONE TRUCK—THREE TRAILERS 
After careful study they installed three Fruehauf 


Trailers and one Ford truck-tractor. The one truck- 
tractor handles the three Trailers by “shuttling”. 





THE TRAILER IDEA " 


Ca ved JUST as a horse can pull 


more than it can carry, aE so can 
a motor truck ¢ (used asa 








it is designed to carry. 





FRUEMAUFS.. Save 1000 a Month! 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 


8 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 


mechanical horse to pull a Trailer) 5 
Pia ann nn | eee. RU RR pee, 


While one Trailer is being unloaded and re-loaded at 
the warehouse, and a second Trailer is at the plant, 
the truck is enroute with the third Fruehauf. Truck 
and driver are never idle, whereas loading and unload- 
ing of ordinary trucks previously wasted half of each 
driver’s and truck’s working hours. 

But that isn’t the only saving Dobeckmun makes 
with the Fruehaufs. Loads range up to 8 tons... yet 
they’re pulled by a 112-ton truck-tractor . . . because 
any truck can pull, on a Trailer, far more than it is 
designed to carry! 


ASK A FRUEHAUF MAN 

It all adds up, Dobeckmun officials will tell you, to 
a saving of more than $1,000 a month over the old 
method! 

Here is dollars-and-cents proof of Fruehauf Trailer 
economy. Ask your nearest Fruehauf Factory Branch 
to give you an estimate of the savings Trailers might 
effect in your hauling set-up. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE 


If you aren’t using truck transportation, have 
you ever challenged your shipping costs and 
over-all efficiency with the job that professional 
haulers can do for you? Get the facts today! 
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GROWING ABUSE OF VETERAN AID: 
RACKETS IN PAY AND PRIORITIES 


Increased Numbers Who Prefer Jobless Checks to Available Work 


Costly misuse of training 
and of permits to purchase 
surplus and build houses 


Federal aid for veterans, in some of its 
forms, is taking on the characteristics of 
a racket. This turn of affairs is beginning 
to alarm officials. It is a matter of major 
concern to taxpayers, both veteran and 
nonveteran. 

Membership in the “52-20 club” is 
enjoyed by 1,700,000 veterans. These 
veterans are drawing unemployment bene- 
fits of $20 a week, which may run for 52 
weeks, at a time when labor is scarce 
and total unemployment is reported of- 
ficially at only 2,270,000. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, is warning of this abuse of veteran 
aid. 

General Bradley is alarmed, too, at 
trends in the program for Government 
pay to veterans learning on the job. On- 
job trainees, increasing toward an esti- 
mated 1,000,000 at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of $800,000,000 a year, were found in 
many cases to be getting high salaries 
and no training. After a warning by the 
Veterans’ Administrator, Congress set 
$200 a month as the ceiling on the com- 
bined allowance and pay that a veteran 
can get while in school or on-job training. 
Veterans’ organizations already are de- 
manding that this ceiling be removed. 

Veterans are being used as “fronts” for 
purchase of surplus war goods. Wide- 
spread use of veterans’ names in obtain- 
ing permits for house construction, when 
the house may not be intended for a 
veteran, appears to have convinced many 
persons that this violation is a mere 
formality. Stories are told of abuses in 
the granting of pensions. Now, the pay- 
ment of several billion dollars in terminal- 
leave allowances is expected to foster 
stories of abuses there. 

Preventing these abuses is being com- 
pared to the problem of enforcing prohibi- 
tion. There are more than 12,000,000 vet- 
erans of World War II eligible for the 
benefits being passed out today. The 48 
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VETERANS AT SURPLUS SALE 
- «- would priorities need policemen? 


States, all with different standards, have 
authority for overseeing the educational 
programs. Unemployment benefits are paid 
through State offices. Veterans Administra- 
tion itself is struggling with reorganization 
and a large backlog of work. Even with 
some new restrictions, the GI Bill of 
Rights remains wide open to the abuses 
that are attracting more critical attention 
as the cost of veterans’ benefits shoots up. 

Abuses in unemployment pay are a 
case in point. Veterans who “ride” the un- 
employment rolls, preferring $20 a week 
to the available jobs, are increasing in 
number. Each month they form a larger 
proportion of those drawing unemployment 
checks. Almost half of the men now on 
the rolls have been getting this pay for 
more than 10 weeks. About 3 out of 10 
have been unemployed from 11 to 20 
weeks; 1 out of 10 has been on the rolls 
for more than 5 months. 

The official view is that only disabled 
veterans are likely to have any real reason 
for not obtaining a job within a month 
or two. Yet, so long as the law stands as it 


is now written, VA can do little about 
chronic idlers. There are no “need” restric- 
tions on eligibility for the benefit, and 
“suitable” jobs must be offered. About one 
fourth of the jobs available at U.S. Em- 
ployment Service offices offer 65 cents an 
hour or less. That is little more, for 40 
hours’ work, than is offered by the read- 
justment allowance. 

The ultimate total cost of unemployment 
benefits has not been estimated officially by 
VA. If all veterans took the limit, the 
cost would run well over $10,000,000,000. 
So far, about 4,900,000 veterans have 
drawn one or more checks. Only 30,000 
have exhausted their benefits entirely. Al- 
ready, the Federal Treasury has paid out 
more than $1,000,000,000 in these re- 
adjustment allowances, and payments are 
running at a monthly rate of $160,000,000. 

Educational allowances have proved 
to be another source of unwarranted profit 
to some veterans, some employers, and 
at least a few schools. Most flagrant cases 
turned up in on-job training, where, for 
instance, men making $700 a month were 
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trying to get Government pay and some 
employers were “training” veterans only 
because they could pay the veterans less 
than nonveterans. Many veterans were 
found to be using their allowance money in 
ways Congress never intended. For ex- 
ample, one veteran paid his educational 
allowance each month on a loan that, in 
turn, had been guaranteed with Govern- 
ment money. 

General Bradley now is emphasizing 
that educational allowances are not a 
hand-out. VA’s new policy will be to re- 
fuse allowances unless a veteran can show 
a need for the money while in school 
or in actual training. Under the new 
ceiling plan, one out of four veterans in 
on-job training is expected to lose part, 
if not all, of his allowance. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Government will save much money under 
the new law. Benefits for most veterans 
will not be reduced. States are offered 
additional federal aid in inspecting on-job 
training programs, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot force a State to turn 
down any program. 

Rackets in pensions are one type of 
abuse that has been kept to a minimum, 
VA feels. Stories of unjustified pension 
awards have always been numerous, and 
VA admits that some cases out of the 
millions handled are sure to involve errors 
and injustices. To prove the strictness of 
its screening system on the whole, VA 
points out that 3,517,000 World War II 
veterans have applied for pensions but 
only one out of every two claimants was 
awarded compensation. 

The importance of keeping the pension 
system free of abuse is emphasized by the 
growing size and cost of this program. 
Payments were running at more than 
$125,000,000 a month, even before the 20 
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VETERANS APPLYING FOR TERMINAL PAY 
... will new stories of abuses be fostered? 


per cent increase beginning September 1. 
At present, 2,155,000 veterans are draw- 
ing pensions, 72 per cent of them veterans 
of World War II. Another 511,000 pension 
payments go out each month to depend- 
ents of deceased veterans. The pension pro- 
gram is years away from its peak cost. 

Misuse of GI loans is held in check by 
the fact that private lenders must put up 
all the money and the Government guar- 
antees only half the loan at most. How- 
ever, the Government’s stake in this 
program is a big one, and it is growing 
fast. 

GI loans already have a face value of 
approximately $1,080,000,000, and VA is 
pledged to redeem $492,000,000 of that 
amount, if necessary. Most of the loans 
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VETERAN APPLYING FOR JOB AT USES 
--- 65 cents an hour may not be “‘suitable” 


are for about $5,000, and are made for 
the purchase of housing. So far, 1,642 
loans have been repaid in full, with 601 
defaults recorded. On the defaulted loans 
settled to date, VA has lost a net total 
of $150,000. Losses conceivably could 
reach into the billions if the loan program 
continued to expand and a depression 
forced widespread defaultings. 

Abuse of veterans’ priorities in hous- 
ing and surplus-property disposal is so 
prevalent that it is almost taken for 
granted, as part of doing business today 
Special privileges in these two fields. 
according to businessmen who take part 
in veterans’ activities in their communi- 
ties, have tended to fall of their own 
weight. 

Some have used their surplus-property 
priorities to get large blocks of materials 
and equipment for actual benefit of non- 
veterans, freezing out the small-business- 
man veteran whom Congress intended to 
help. Others have managed to get equip- 
ment and tools urgently needed in some 
specialized industry, and then offered 
them for resale at hold-up prices. OPA 
now is taking over enforcement of vet- 
erans’ housing priorities, which often have 
been ineffective because of the black 
market in materials and the willingness 
of many veterans to evade ceiling prices 
in order to get houses. 

Actual operation of veterans’ bene- 
fits is proving, to General Bradley and 
other officials responsible for aid to vet- 
erans, the need for more effective policing 
of the program. Billions of dollars 
federal grants, and privileges that often 
have a market value, are involved. If 
abuses ‘mount in the handling of the 
money and the privileges, many officials 
believe the only answer may lie in more 
careful veterans’ legislation by Congress. 
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aid to the Soviet Union, at a rate of about 
$6,000,000 each month. 

Surplus U.S. Army equipment in Eu- 
rope also is finding its way into Russia, 
some by direct sale of such things as 
truck tires and tubes, and more by con- 
tributions through UNRRA channels. 

In all, more than $466,000,000 of U.S. 
equipment, paid for by American taxpay- 
ers, has gone to Russia since the war 
and has been supplemented by large 
amounts of private aid financed by U.S. 
relief agencies. This aid does much to help 
Russia keep on a war footing, as Lend- 
Lease arms and military equipment sent 
during war helps Moscow to maintain its 
7,000,000-man Army in Europe and Asia. 

To Yugoslavia, also, are going large 
amounts of U.S. aid, totaling more than 
$267,000,000 since war’s end. While that 
country is being accused of exerting pres- 
sure on Greece, harassing U.S. Army fliers, 
and contending for an Adriatic port at 
Trieste, it is being supported by the fol- 
lowing U.S. contributions: 

UNRRA donations from the U.S. since 
war’s end total more than a million tons of 
supplies, worth $235,855,000. At least 
5,000,000 persons are wholly dependent on 
these shipments for food to live, according 
to UNRRA’s Yugoslavian representative. 

These shipments include 1,100,000 tons 


Value of U.S. Aid 


To Russian Bloc 
Since End of War 


$967 MILLION ($) vucostavia 





367 MILLION ($) C$) POLAND 


RUSSIA 
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OUR ASSISTANCE TO SOVIET BLOC: 
a 
e e 7 e e 
Cost to Taxpayers of Helping Countries Opposing U. S. Policies 
Pressure against further ing from food and clothing to mobile 
. ‘3 power plants and railroad trains, either 
paid for Yugoslavia, Poland, sold on credit or donated outright. As 
Russia, Hungary, Rumania examples of this aid: 
To Russia, during the war, the United 
This country now finds that it is spend- States shipped more than $11,000,000,000 
ing more than a billion dollars to feed and of equipment, munitions and_ supplies. 
rehabilitate other nations with which it is Much of this equipment—including 362,- 
having trouble. U.S. taxpayers are financ- 000 trucks and jeeps, 1,045 locomotives, 
ing millions of tons of material and equip- 10,000 freight cars, 333,000 telephones, 
ment still going to Russia and her satellite 13,475 aircraft, and 478,000 tons of rail- 
cme nations. Military forces of these nations road rails—now is being used to rehabili- 
have, in some instances, harassed U.S. tate the Russian economy. 
forces in Europe and recently have shot Since war’s end, Lend-Lease equipment 
down U.S. Army fliers. worth $290,000,000 has been shipped to 
Je for As a result, continuation of the aid to Russia, paid for by U.S. taxpayers, and 
1,642 | countries that are not friendly is being financed by a long-term loan to the Soviet 
h 601 questioned. Relief shipments to nations Union. Payments on this loan are not to 
loans | like Yugoslavia, which is getting virtually begin for five years. Postwar shipments, 
total | all its badly needed outside help from this _ still being made, involve such things as 
could | country, may be halted. The decision on heavy machinery, steel pipes, electrical 
gram | whether or not to keep up these shipments equipment and “tushonka”—canned meat 
ession | involves sales of goods on credit as well processed here exclusively for Soviet con- 
f 4s donations through relief agencies. sumption. 
hous- How U. S. tax money aids Russia and U.S. donations to Russia through 
is so | nations in the Russian orbit is shown in) UNRRA< since the war have totaled more 
1 for | the volume of postwar shipments of Lend- than $175,000,000 in food, clothing, ve- 
oday Lease equipment, of U.S. contributions hicles, farm animals, and machinery. 
fields. | through UNRRA, in cut-rate disposal of | These shipments, too, still are being made. 
part | U.S. surplus equipment abroad, and in Private relief through such agencies as 
nuni- | loans to some of those nations. the American Society for Russian Relief 
own It involves a vast array of goods, rang- are adding more millions to current U.S 
perty Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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U. §. FOOD TO YUGOSLAVIA 
. « « helps keep 5,000,000 persons alive 


of food, 70,000 tons of clothing, textiles 
and footwear, 80,000 tons of materials for 
agricultural rehabilitation (seed, farm ma- 
chinery and farm animals) , 300,000 tons of 
industrial equipment (such as locomotives, 
machinery, trucks, and parts) and 5,570 
tons of medical and sanitation supplies. 

Lend-Lease. In addition to these relief 
supplies, the United States has furnished 
Yugoslavia $32,000,000 worth of Lend- 
Lease equipment and material. This in- 
cludes $14,000,000 in food, $1,700,000 in 
ordnance, $3,200,000 in tanks and ve- 
hicles, $5,400,000 in water craft, $1,000,- 
000 aircraft parts, and $6,700,000 in other 
war equipment. No complete aircraft have 
been sent to Yugoslavia from here, how- 
ever. 





. 





‘To Poland are going $367,000,000 
worth of U.S. goods and equipment, while 
that country is being charged with siding 
with Russia against American interests in 
every major United Nations decision. This 
is the postwar aid given by U.S. to Po- 
land: 

Lend-Lease equipment, involving much 
railroad and motor equipment, has totaled 
about $15,000,000 since the war, following 
wartime grants of Lend-Lease goods worth 
more than $17,000,000. 

UNRRA contributions from America, 
mostly in food, clothing and farm equip- 
ment, have amounted to about $262,000,- 
000 since war’s end. 

Surplus property from U.S. stocks in 
Europe is being transferred to Poland un- 
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U. S. TRAIN TO RUSSIA 
- . . helps keep Soviets on a war footing 
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der a $50,000,000 loan for that purpoge: 
In addition, a cash loan from the E 
Import Bank now gives Poland a further 
U.S. credit of $40,000,000. 

Private relief, finally, accounts for larg 
bulk shipments of clothing, shoes, food an 
medicines. The Red Cross, for examp 
has shipped $5,000,000 in clothing, basi | 
medical supplies and surgical dressings 
Poland since the war. 

Other countries, recognized as nf” ; 
being friendly to the United States q 
some recent occasions, also are getting 
U.S. aid: t 

In Hungary, aid amounting to $2,333, 
000 and representing 6,597 tons of supplies 
has been furnished by the United State 
through UNRRA. Also, 4,000,000 surgica) 
dressings have gone to Hungary through img 
the Red Cross emergency aid program. [9 

In Rumania, emergency supplig} ~~ 
amounting to $1,700,000 have come from ’ 
American Red Cross chapters, althoug A 
U.S. surplus sales and UNRRA help arg 
negligible. * Olme 

In Albania, another Russian satellite, 
J.$. postwar aid includes relief supplies, 
amounting to 118,395 tons and worth $11, 
964,000, donated through UNRRA. Ab 
bania also has received about $170,000 iy 
American Red Cross supplies, anothel 
$42,000 in drugs contributed by the 
banian Relief Society of the United Stateg 
and small amounts of U.S. Army surplug 





property. ee 


That, in brief, is the picture of U.S" 
aid to Russia and Soviet-dominated 1 
tions in Europe. These countries are get 
ting the lion’s share of all American§ ¥ 
equipment being shipped abroad. UNRRA FF 
shipments to Yugoslavia are scheduled to 


total $429,500,000 on completion of the — 


program, five to eight months from now. | —-—-* 
Those to Poland now are slated to top| — 
$474,000,000. Only China, 
000,000, will have received more _ than 
either of these two countries. 


with $525- PI 


In all, about $1,120,000,000 in U.S. ma- a 


chinery, equipment and relief supplies has r 


been sent to nations in the Russian orbit 
since war ended. This material, added to 
much of the $12,000,000,000 sent there 1 
wartime Lend-Lease, now is being used to 
rehabilitate those nations and is_ being 
financed by the American taxpayer. 

Prospects are that pressure will i- 
crease to shut off most or all of this aid 
to nations that appear to be unfriendly. |~ 
The flow of further Lend-Lease equipment 
to Russia for credit is almost certain to 
be stopped. UNRRA supplies from this 
country are due to stop by spring, may be 
cut sharply before then. Surplus U.$ 
Army goods probably will not be available 
to those nations in the future. And chances 
for further loans—especially the $1,000; 
000,000, loan asked by Russia—are becom: P 
ing dimmer. Only minimum shipments d 
food are assured this winter under the 
present outlook. 
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$55, PLYMOUTH'S SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES PLYMOUTH'S SAFETY BODY gives you... all-steel body PLYMOUTH SAFETY-RIM WHEELS revolutionize 

than are the greatest) improvement in = 22” years. construction ... wide Safe-Vision Windshield .. . large safety ideas! Designed to keep a tire from twist- 

They give you new ease of control at all times safety glass windows all around ... new Clear-Vision ing or rolling off the wheel in case of a blowout 

. a third more braking effectiveness for emer- Instrument Panel with Safety-Signal Speedometer ... or puncture. With Safety-Rim Wheels you can 

S. ma- gencies. Yet Plymouth engineering actually has concealed running boards flush with the car floor so roll to a safe, straight stop. They’re exclusive 

ies has reduced foot pressure needed—by 25 to 80¢;. that there’s no raised sill on which to slip or catch heels, with Plymouth in the low-priced field, of course! 
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pment Floating Power Engine Mountings to smother vibra- 
s tion © New Front End Sway Eliminator ¢* Hotch- 
ain to kiss Drive to cushion starting, stopping °* New. 
a this Body Guard Bumper © Scientifically Balanced 
4 Ride * New Solar Spark Ignition System ¢ Super- 

ray be finish virtually eliminating engine wear * New 
U.S Lightweight Aluminum Pistons ° Floating-Type 
ow Oil Intake © New Gasoline Filter © Rotary Door 
ailable Latches * Counterbalanced Hood ¢ New, Quieter 


} Starter with button on dash © New Rustproofing. 
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You dont have to drive a truck 
to learn about tires... 


-but tt hetps / 





We're not suggesting that you take a job driving a 
truck before you buy your next set of tires—but you 
can profit by truck operators’ experience. 

Truck operators are the keenest tire buyers in the world 
because they keep accurate mileage records. They buy only 
those tires that prove to give most miles for the money. 




















And over the years, truck operators have bought a greater 
share of Seiberling’s tire production than that of any 
other major tire manufacturer! 

Remember ¢hat the next time you buy tires. And re- 
member, too, that in spite of today’s abnormal demand 
for tires, we have not and never will cheapen Seiberling 
Tires in order to make and sell more of them. 


Whether you buy tires for a passenger car or a truck, to- 
j day as always, it has to be BETTER to be a Seiberling! | 
SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY © Akron, Ohio @ Toronto, Ont., Canada } 
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} 
Not to build of finest materials alone, but to build with all the 
character, integrity and loyalty of men who never stop striving 
for perfection ... and to offer a superlative product through an | 
organization of fine Independent Merchants, men of initiative | 
and skill whose thoughtful service goes beyond the sale. | 





That was the ideal upon which Frank A. Seiberling 

oJibor built the rubber company that bears his name. In 
a this, their 25th year of association, Seiberling and 
SEIBERLING Seiberling Independent Merchants reaffirm that 
ideal, and celebrate its fruition into a growing il 
organization for ever greater service. | 
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DRIFT TOWARD DIVIDED WORLD: 
SOVIET GROUP VS. U. S.-BRITAIN 


Rising Tension as Unaffiliated Nations Are Forced to Choose Sides 


Confidence here that most 
of those in middle will side 
with West in a showdown 


The world is very close to a division 
into two parts. One big part is led by the 
United States and Britain. The other big 
part is dominated by Russia. 

In between are nations that are being 
forced, gradually, to line up with either the 
Eastern or the Western bloc. 

One world, as the central concept for 
the postwar period, is fading. At Paris, bit- 
ter arguments between the Eastern and 
Western blocs are threatening to wreck the 
peace conference. Already, on the border 
between the blocs, Yugoslavia has shot 
down U.S. fliers. This country, in reply, 
has sent bombers to replace unarmed trans- 
ports. In the Mediterranean, which forms 
part of the border between the blocs, the 
U.S. Navy is cruising in force, prepared 
for trouble if it breaks. 

Germany, once the common enemy, now 
is split down the middle and is being sought 
by both Russia and the U.S. as an ally. 
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In the middle — a belt of nations 
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Tension is rising over the Dardanelles. In 
the Security Council at New York, the 
east-west division shows up in almost every 
meeting. All these happenings give evi- 
dence of the growing rift. 

How split began. A division of the 
world into two parts is the consequence of 
choices that were made at the end of the 
war. 

Russia chose to try for domination of 
much of Europe, rather than to restore the 
nations of Europe to their prewar position 
in trade and political relations. Russia also 
chose to strip Manchuria of much of its 
machinery. 

U. S. chose to join Britain in challeng- 
ing Russia’s concept of how Europe should 
be run. This country also chose to main- 
tain a firm position in the Far East. The 
U.S. decision to maintain a direct interest 
in Europe was made by President Roose- 
velt at Yalta, and it is being sustained 
by Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
at Paris. 

Problems resulting. The two worlds, 
now shaping, may find a basis for getting 
along. There even is a bare chance that 
Russia, convinced that the U.S. is in 
Europe to stay, may reverse her position 
and go back to the idea of one world. 
The division that has occurred, however, 
is hardening. Highest officials recognize 
that, if the present trend continues, the 
gap will become too wide to be bridged. 

All kinds of fundamental problems 
flow from this situation. There are prob- 
lems of political alignments, of military 
moves, of trade. One question is whether 
two worlds can be made to work under 
any system that is satisfactory to the 
U.S. Another question is whether war 
can be avoided. 

The new grouping is revealed in broad 
outline by the Pictogram on pages 20 
and 21. 

The Eastern world, led by Russia, in- 
cludes neighboring countries whose policies 
are geared to Russian policies, either be- 
cause of friendship, or because of the pres- 
ence of Russian armies of occupation, or 
because they are convinced that their 
existence depends on Russia. These coun- 
tries are Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia 
and Albania in Europe, and Outer Mon- 
golia in Asia. 

The Western world, led by the United 
States and Britain, includes the Western 
Hemisphere, Africa, Iceland, Spain, Por- 


tugal, Belgium, Holland, much of the 
Middle East, India, Burma, Malaya, the 
East Indies, Australia, the Philippines and 
Japan. 

In between, however, is a belt consist- 
ing of countries that are not yet lined up 
definitely with either the Eastern or the 
Western world. These are objects of rivalry 
on the part of the two contending sides. In 
this belt are Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, 
China and Korea. 

Clash in middle. It is in this middle 
belt that the contest between Russia on 
the one hand and U.S.-Britain on the 
other is sharpest. In this belt, every move 
by either side is being made in the light 
of its effect on the struggle for the world. 

Germany. Considered most crucial of 
all is what happens in Germany. Here 
Russia is wooing the Germans in her own 
zone by stepping up industry, releasing 
German war prisoners, unfreezing life 
insurance and bank accounts, increasing 
food rations for the sick, and granting 
women equal pay with men. These actions 
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In the end — the fate of nations 
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are construed as an attempt to aid the 
Russian-sponsored Socialist Unity Party 
in the forthcoming elections. 

The U.S. and Britain, alarmed lest 
Russia become known as the best friend 
of Germany, are completing plans for an 
economic merger of their two zones. The 
hope is that this merger will not only 
cut down occupation costs, but will con- 
vince Germans that their best long-range 
interests lie in collaboration with the 
West. 

Austria. The gulf between U. S.-Britain 
and Russia is almost equally wide in Aus- 
tria, where the occupation authorities are 
following divergent policies. Russia’s at- 
tempt to take over German-owned proper- 
ties in her zone of Austria is being op- 
posed by the United States. 

Switzerland. Russia has won a new 
and important foothold in Switzerland 
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through an arrangement by which a Rus- 
sian-sponsored Rumanian-Swiss corpora- 
tion is to market Rumanian oil throughout 
Europe. The Western powers fear that this 
arrangement will give Russia powerful 
economic leverage in European countries in 
both the Eastern and Western zones. 
Scandinavia. Various kinds of strategy 
are being used by the big powers in at- 
tempting to influence Sweden. One kind, 
apparently used by Russia, consists in 
sending rockets on experimental flights 
through the Swedish skies. To counter this, 
and to help Sweden locate the source of 
the rockets, Britain is reported to have lent 
Sweden some of her radar equipment. Rus- 
sia is pressing Sweden to conclude a big- 
scale trade agreement under which Sweden 
would supply Russia with shipping, elec- 
trical equipment, and other goods on credit. 
At the same time, Sweden’s application for 
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membership in the United Nations is being 
backed by both blocs. 

As for Norway and Denmark, these still 
are considered more closely tied to Britain 
than to Russia, but Russian influence is 
growing. 

France and Italy. Main struggle be- 
tween the East and the West in France 
and Italy centers around the effort by 
Communist parties to control their gov- 
ernments. In France, Communist prestige 
was hurt when Russia’s Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov came out against the 
French plan for separating the Ruhr and 
Rhineland from Germany. Recently, how- 
ever, Russia made a gesture toward 
France when she withdrew opposition to 
letting France help draft the peace treaties 
for Balkan countries. U.S. and British 
officials consider both France and Italy 
safely in the Western fold and are con- 
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vinced that the tide of Communism there 
is gradually receding. 

Greece, Turkey, Iran. The visit of 
U.S. naval forces to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean is timed to coincide with. critical 
developments nearby. In Greece, now 
occupied by British troops, Russian- 
sponsored civil war is feared following 
the referendum over the return of King 
George. The Western powers also are 
fearful that Russia will use force to back 
up her demands on Turkey for control of 
the Dardanelles. In Iran, a political over- 
turn that would give Russia control of 
the entire country, including British oil 
wells, is considered possible. By the 
presence of its fleet, however, the U.S. 
is warning Russia not to try any such 
maneuvers. 

China and Korea. In China, the long- 
time aims of Russia and the U.S. are con- 
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sidered in conflict, even though any clash 
between them is potential rather than 
actual. In Korea, U.S. and Russian occu- 
pation authorities are deadlocked over 
what political parties are to be represented 
in the Government. No trade is moving 
across the 38th parallel, dividing the two 
zones. 

Thus, everywhere in the belt between 
the two blocs, Russia and the Western 
powers are actively promoting their re- 
spective interests. U.S. officials, however, 
are confident that, in the event of a show- 
down, most of the countries in this belt 
would be found on the side of U.S. and 
Britain. 

U.S. actions in East. The contest for 
leadership is not limited to the middle zone. 
This country is reaching over into the Rus- 
sian zone and trying to assert her influence 
there. She is pressing Russia to open up 
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the Danube to traffic of all nations. She 
is demanding that a free election be held 
in Poland, as provided in the Yalta agree- 
ment. She is encouraging non-Communist 
elements in Hungary to resist the Russians. 
She is opposing Russian seizure of German- 
owned assets in Bulgaria and Rumania. 

Russian actions in West. Similarly, 
Russia is active in the U.S.-British zone. 
She is cultivating Iceland, and hopes to 
prevent the U. S. from obtaining a per- 
manent base there. In Japan, part of the 
Western zone of influence, is trying to 
stir up resistance to the institution of the 
Emperor, which is being supported by 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
In Latin America and ‘many other coun- 
tries, Russia is encouraging the growth of 
Communism. 

Trade rivalry. As the powers choose up 
sides, moves of many kinds are being 
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—Russell in Los Angeles Times 


MAN WHO WALKS LIKE A BEAR 


made. Some of the most important are in 
the field of trade. Here each bloc has serious 
problems. 

The U.S.-British problem is to make 
the Western world of free enterprise work 
in the face of the state-controlled trade 
of the Eastern world. In this the Western 
bloc is aided by the fact that it actually 
is much bigger than the Eastern bloc, 
and normally carries on a major portion 
of the world’s trade. This fact, in the 
eyes of officials, is decisive. 

In addition, Russia’s difficulties play 
into the hands of U.S. and Britain. Rus- 
sia, in attempting to make exclusive trade 
arrangements with her satellites, finds 
that, while she can easily use what they 
have to sell, she is not in position to sup- 
ply the things they need. Therefore, she 
is encouraging Poland to export part ot 
her surplus coal and steel to the West, 
so as to be able to buy from the West. 
Similarly, Russia is encouraging Czecho- 
slovakia to market part of her goods, 
such as shoes, machinery, locomotives, 
trucks and pulpwood, outside the Russian 
zone. Finland is being encouraged to sell 
timber in the West. 

This situation gives U.S., Britain and 
the other countries in their bloc a good 
chance to penetrate the “iron curtain” 
and build up a substantial trade with 
Eastern Europe. 

Military rivalry. In the military field, 
both Russia and U.S.-Britain are arrang- 
ing with their satellites for close co-opera- 
tion. Russia already has concluded military 
agreements with Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, under which she under- 
takes to equip and train their armed forces. 

The United States is proposing similar 
arrangements with Latin-American coun- 
tries and with China In lining up prospec- 
tive allies, this country can call on its 
prominent military representatives in key 
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—dJustus in Minneapolis Star 


BEAR THAT WALKS LIKE SUPERMAN 


areas of the world—General MacArthur in 
Japan, General Marshall in China, Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney in Germany, and 
Gen. Mark W. Clark in Austria. The U.S. 
Navy also is aiding in this activity with 
the present cruise of warships in the Medi- 
terranean and the good-will cruise to South 
America just announced. 

Thus, the moves of each side for mili- 
tary alliances are drawing a much sharper 
division between the two worlds than are 
the moves for trade. 

What about U.N.? The widening gap 
between the Eastern and Western blocs is 
raising a serious question as to the future 
of the United Nations. Almost every ques- 
tion considered in either the Security Coun- 
cil or the General Assembly finds the two 
blocs lined up on opposing sides. The U. S.- 
British bloc ordinarily can marshal much 
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NOT PEACE, BUT A SWORD 
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the greater number of nations on its side 
but on fundamental issues Russia is able 
to exercise the veto. The net result is that 
both the Security Council and the Genera] 
Assembly have proved to be forums and 
sounding boards, but nothing of importance 
has been settled. The most striking failure 
thus far is the lack of agreement on how 
to control atomic weapons. 

Drift toward war. Many officials view 
the present trend as heading toward evep. 
tual war, but only a minority expects that 
war to come soon. Russia is held to be too 
much preoccupied with recovering from the 
last war to want another right away. And 
the probability that any overt act, such as 
seizing the Dardanelles or Trieste by force, 
would bring quick action by the U.S. and 
Britain is considered a strong deterrent. 

Truman-Stalin meeting? The drift 
toward a final two-world split is reviving 
talk of another meeting of President Tru. 
man and Marshal Stalin. Some time ago 
Mr. Truman let it be known that he had 
invited Mr. Stalin to come to Washington, 
but that Mr. Stalin, on the advice of his 
physicians, had declined to make such a 
long trip. Mr. Truman, it was said, was 
unwilling to go to Russia to see Mr. Stalin. 
Now some of Mr. Truman’s advisers are 
urging that he arrange a meeting, at some 
intermediate point, if possible, for a com- 
plete exchange of views as to the ultimate 
aims of the two nations, and what can be 
done to reverse the war trend. 

Increasingly, the idea is being voiced that 
even two worlds could be organized for 
peace, if mutual suspicion could be dis- 
pelled and each side would agree not to 
intervene in areas considered vital by the 
other. But only the heads of the U.S. and 
Russian governments, it is held, have suffi- 
cient authority and prestige to prevent a 
final split and give the United Nations a 
chance to be really united. 





~ ma Tass 
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ARMY-NAVY: PARTIAL MERGER? 


Plan for Executive Order Setting Up Council of Common Defense} 


Army men’s opposition to 
system that would dispense 
with single military chief 


A new plan for partially merging the 
Army and Navy now has been presented 
to the White House. This plan, backed by 
the Navy, is offered as a means of unify- 
ing the services at the top level while 
keeping the War and Navy departments 
separate. It could be carried out by a 
presidential order, without action by Ccn- 
gress. 

Idea behind this plan is to bring top 
policy units of the Army, Navy and Air 
Forces into a new Council of Common 
Defense, without putting any one military 
man at the head of all the services. This 
satisfies the Navy’s objections to previous 
unification plans proposed in Congress. 

The Army, however, is opposed to it, on 
the ground that such a partial merger 
now would cut the chances of a full-scale 
unification of the services when Congress 
gets back to work on the problem. 

How the plan would work, if adopt- 
ed by the President, is this: 

Policy matters for the Army and Navy, 
and those involving other Government 
security agencies and the State Depart- 
ment, would then be determined by the 
Council for Common Defense, set up by 
an executive order. The Council, composed 
of the Secretaries of War, Navy and State 
and the Chairman of a new National Se- 
curity Resources Board, is designed to 
work out the nation’s military policies and 
co-ordinate activities of the services. 

Working with this policy body, the new 
Resources Board would allocate war re- 
sources to the services and maintain stock- 
piles of strategic materials purchased in all 
parts of the world. Both of these agencies, 
under the plan, would be set up by a presi- 
dential order and would serve only. to co- 
ordinate the present top service units with 
each other and with other federal agencies, 

Merger of other functions of the serv- 
ices then would stem from conference be- 
tween top Army and Navy planning 
boards. Procurement could be handled 
more as a unit. So could personnel matters. 
Finances might be jointly administered. 
Joint training of land, sea, and air units 
could be developed. All of these things 
could be accomplished by establishing new 
joint boards, under the partial merger plan. 

As matters stand, only the intelligence 
functions and top training facilities of the 
Army and Navy have been integrated. A 
Central Intelligence Agency has been estab- 
lished by executive order, with Lieut. Gen. 
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Hoyt S. Vandenberg as its head. And a 
National War College begins operations 
this week in Washington as the top mili- 
tary school for high-ranking officers of 
both Army and Navy. 

These joint organizations, together with 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
Petroleum Board, Specifications Board, and 
Joint Research and Development Board, 
thus set the pattern for future unification 
of service functions, in the new Navy plan. 

Effects of the plan, if ordered by the 
President as a stopgap unification meas- 
ure, would be these: 

Military budgets, basis for all plans for 
the peacetime services, still are to be sub- 
mitted separately by the Navy and War 
departments under the plan. No provision 
is made for working out an integrated 
military budget, although over-all plans 
based on Army and Navy budgets are to 
be worked out by the Secretaries of War 
and Navy in the Council. 

Personnel policies could be unified un- 
der the plan by direction of the Council, 
and procurement of man power in wartime 
handled by the Resources Board. During 
a war, then, rivalry for new recruits within 
the armed forces could be replaced by a 
system of ordering each available man to 
the service or industry for which he was 
best qualified. 

Research in developing new weapons 
and new techniques, too, is co-ordinated by 
the new Research and Development Board, 
but is not handled solely by any one re- 
search body. 


Air facilities and air development pro- 
grams also are promised unification only at 
the policy level, through the Defense Coun- 
cit and the present Aeronautical Board. 
Duplication may be avoided in such things 
as air bases, but unification of procurement 
and training is left to future arrangements. 

In all, new plans for a partial merger 
of the armed forces involve matters of top 
policy rather than integration of the land 
and sea forces. There is no single head of 
both services, or single, integrated military 
budget in the latest plan. Over-all plan- 
ning is done jointly through the Council. 
Research is partly unified. Joint planning 
with industry is provided, so that military 
production should run more smoothly. 
Liaison is established with other Govern- 
ment agencies dealing with security. 

Creation of this type of merger now is 
recommended to the White House, with 
the approval of the Navy, by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Outlook, at this point, is that President 
Truman will not go against Army wishes 
and put through the plan in full. Some 
phases of the partial-merger plan may be 
expected through coming executive orders, 
however. Creation of some type of re- 
sources board is likely, as is a joint per- 
sonnel board for both services. How much 
of the whole plan will be used is to depend 
largely on the extent of War Department 
opposition. The Army still is holding out 
for a full-scale merger. 





—Harris & Ewing 
WAR SECRETARY PATTERSON & NAVY SECRETARY FORRESTAL 
. . . does the answer lie in an executive order? 
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GI'S AS KEY TO 1946 ELECTION: 
THE HUNT FOR MISSING VOTERS 


Democratic Drive to Get Out Eligibles Absent From the Polls in ‘44 


Prospect that G.O.P. will 
win House if the ballots 
total less than 40,000,000 


Returning veterans and workers who 
migrated during the war hold the key to 
the congressional elections of this Novem- 
ber. If they can get re-established and 
come out and vote in sufficient numbers, 
the Democrats will keep control of Con- 
gress. If they do not, the Republicans 
will take over. 

But a million or so of the veterans never 
have voted. Another million or so of the 
workers changed their homes during the 
war and have moved again since the war 
ended. Their new voting residence is un- 
certain. There may be 5,000,000 or more 
of these two groups. And whether or not 
they vote can decide the election. 

A 1 per cent shift in the popular vote 
can cause the loss of 10 seats in the House 
for the Democrats. A 2 per cent shift 
means the loss of 20 seats. A 21% per cent 
shift means the loss of House control. 
Democratic politicians think this can be 
averted only by a drive that will bring 
out veterans and workers in large numbers. 

Forty million votes is the dividing line 
that is being set by Democratic statis- 
ticians between victory and defeat. If the 
total vote is higher than 40,000,000, the 
Democrats think they will hold Congress, 











—— 


—Goldberg in New York Sun 
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the size of their majority depending upon 
the number of votes that stand on the 
plus side of the 40,000,000 line. 

If the vote falls under 40,000,000, Dem- 
ocrats fear they will lose control of the 
House and Senate losses may be deep. 

But there is not an instance in recent 
election history in which the vote has run 
that high for a mid-term congressional 
election; or one in which a high enough 
percentage of potential voters has turned 
out to develop such a total. 

The over-all picture. Even in presi- 
dential years, only about 80 per cent of 
those who vote for President vote for 
members of Congress. And, as shown by 
the chart on page 25, the vote in mid-term 
congressional elections always runs lower 
than it does in presidential years. This 
variance is from a minimum of 6 per cent 
to a maximum of 25 per cent. 

To get 40,000,000 voters in the Novem- 
ber election the two parties would have to 
draw 48 per cent of the potential voters to 
the polls. This would be more voters than 
have been gotten out for any mid-term 
election during the period since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt came into office. The highest 
previous mid-term voting percentage in 
the period was turned out in 1938, when 
47 per cent of the citizens of voting age 
handed in ballots. 

In presidential years, such as 1940, as 
many as 59 per cent of the citizens of vot- 
ing age have voted. But, in mid-term con- 
gressional elections, as few as 34 per cent 
have voted. This record low was set in 
1942, when the war had shifted workers 
and when only 28,000 of the 5,000,000 serv- 
icemen of voting age cast ballots. 

Optimistic statisticians figure that the 
vote this autumn might run as high as 
42,000,000. But, in arriving at this figure, 
they allow themselves room to lose at 
least 2,000,000 votes from men who still 
are in the service and from the workers who 
have not yet re-established themselves 
since the end of the war. 

When they carry their _ statistics 
through, they can reach a point at which 
the outcome of the election can, to their 
own satisfaction, be hung on 6,500,000 po- 
tential voters who did not vote in 1944 
and who may vote in November. 

By this statistical reckoning of election 
figures, the total vote in 1944 for members 
of Congress should have been 51,500,000 
instead of the 45,000,000 at which it stood. 
Instead of showing the normal increase 





over the 1940 figures, the 1944 figures 
dropped by 2,000,000. 

What happened was that only 2,700,000 
of the 7,800,000 service men and women 
who were qualified to vote did so. Con- 
gress, although making special arrange- 
ments for the service men and women to 
vote, wrapped so much red tape about 
their ballots that they did not send them in. 

In addition to the service men and wom- 
en, numerous workers had migrated from 
one area to another and had not been in 
their new homes long enough to establish 
voting residences. In spite of the efforts of 
PAC and the numerous registration drives 
that were conducted over the country, 
they were not able to vote. 

The Democratic problem of 1946 is 
one of getting these missing 6,500,000 votes 
to the polls. For these two groups contain 
the men and women who reflect the strong- 
est Democratic sentiments. Despite an in- 
dication by public-opinion polls that these 
two groups are less Democratic now than 
they were in 1944, that fact still stands. 

In 1944, the service men and women 
who voted ranged from 51 per cent Demo- 
cratic in Republican Colorado to 65 per 
cent Democratic in Rhode Island. Party 
division of this vote averaged out about 
parallel to preferences of civilians in the 
same age group. For that age group—2l 
through 29—the public-opinion polls now 
give only 53 per cent Democratic, com- 
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pared with 58 per cent in 1944. The 
Democrats think it runs higher. 

In the worker group, however, the pub- 
lic-opinion polls indicate that about 60 
per cent still are Democratic. The figures 
range from 56 per cent for nonunion 
workers to 62 per cent for union workers, 
with CIO members being about 10 per 
cent more Democratic than AFL members. 

Potential voters. As the chart indi- 
cates, there now are about 87,500,000 citi- 
zens of voting age. This does not include 
about 4,000,000 aliens and persons dis- 
qualified from voting who are enumerated 
in the last Census Bureau tally of persons 
over voting age in the United States. 

If half of the eligible voters would turn 
out for the 1946 election, the Democrats 
think their worries would be over. Demo- 
cratic statisticians roughly divide the 50,- 
000,000 occasional voters into 20,000,000 
Democrats, 20,000,000 Republicans and 
10,000,000 independents. If they can get 
more than 40,000,000 out to vote, they 
figure that all of the regular partisans 
are counted and the decision is left 
to the independent voters. They claim 
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an edge in this group, although public- 
opinion polls say this edge has narrowed 
in recent months. 

But half of the 87,500,000 eligible to 
vote never have turned out for a con- 
gressional election. One reason for this 
may be reflected by a public-opinion poll 
last January which turned up the fact 
that 31 per cent of the population did 
not know that a congressional election 
was to be held in 1946. And 49 per cent 
of the people could not give the names of 
their Representatives. Only 42 per cent 
of the population knew the names of their 
Senators. Two of every five could name 
both Senators, one of every four could 
name one Senator, and one of every three 
could not name either Senator. 

Need for issues. Since the names of 
the incumbents are not known to half of 
their constituents and a third of them were 
not aware of the approaching election be- 
fore the primaries started, only deep and 
gravely important issues can stir the voters 
from their apathy and bring them to vote. 

Thus far, nothing has happened to stim- 
ulate them to action. Only in such pri- 
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maries as those in Georgia—where Negroes 
were voting for the first time in large 
numbers—and in Minnesota, where Ed- 
ward J. Thye ran for the Senate with the 
backing of Harold E. Stassen, have record- 
breaking primary votes been rolled up. 
In all other States, the voting has been 
light. And the primaries will end next week 
with the voting in Colorado and Louisiana. 

What the Democrats are looking for now 
is an issue that will blast the voters out 
of their inertia. They fear that, in a time 
of full employment and high wages, men 
and women will not take the time and 
trouble to vote. At the moment, every 
effort is being made to make OPA and the 
high cost of living that issue. Outside the 
Solid South, where the Democrats who 
were nominated already are sure of elec- 
tion, most of the Democrats followed the 
Administration line solidly for a strong 
OPA. 

The high cost of living and the need 
for strong price controls is the point that 
the PAC is pressing home. Whether it is 
strong enough to driye out the vote re- 
mains to be seen. ; 
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What Congress Pensions Mean: 
Chance for Younger Leadership 


Encouragement to Old-Timers to Retire Sooner or Take Other Jobs 


Prospects for revision of 
seniority rule and quicker 
turnover of personnel 


A turnover in the controlling person- 
alities of Congress may come out of one 
of the last laws passed before it adjourned. 
That law, reorganizing the congressional 
machinery, allows Congressmen to retire 
at the age of 62 on a liberal pension. 

Rather far-reaching consequences can 
flow from a retirement plan for Senators 
and Representatives. The reason is that 
personal power in Congress hinges on how 
long a man has served in Senate or House. 
The Democratic and Republican leaders 
of the Senate now are aged 68 and 69; the 
two party leaders in the House are aged 
54 and 61. The President pro tempore of 
the Senate is 77 years old; the Speaker of 
the House is 64. Chairman of the three 
most important committees in the Senate 
are aged 77, 68 and 69. Chairmen of the 
three most important committees in the 
House are 82, 80 and 67. Leading Republi- 


can members of the same committees are 
aged 49, 66, 65, 63, 80 and 48. 

Age holds the power throughout 
Congress. The Democratic chairmen of 
23 committees of the Senate and of 19 
committees of the House are more than 62 
years old. Of these important posts, 22 are 
held by men over 70. The leading Repub- 
licans on 21 Senate committees and 15 
House committees also are more than 62, 
and in 18 cases are more than 70. 

On both sides of the Capitol, a man’s 
power depends partly on how long he has 
been there. Of the 28 men who have 
served more than 10 years in the Senate, 
10 are past 70 and 10 more are over 62. 
Of the 42 men who have served 20 years 
or more in the House, 18 are over 70 
years old and 15 others are more than 62. 

These members of Congress, after long 
service, suddenly are finding that they 
have property rights in the new retire- 
ment plan that they could not have ac- 
cumulated in a lifetime of savings on 
Government salaries. Only one actually 
has paid down his money to take ad- 


vantage of this plan so far, but many 
others have expressed interest. They are 
discovering that they can retire on an 
income that they never could have 
achieved by investment from their salaries 
under present rates of taxation. On a basis 
of 3 per cent, which is considered a good 
return on investment these days, they 
would have had to accumulate from 
$46,600 up to as much as $200,000 to 
insure the retirement income that they 
now can collect from the Government. 

To get a pension such as this, any 
present member who served six years or 
more and is older than 62 has to pay in 
only $2,716. The size of pension then 
depends on how old he is at retirement 
and how long he served in Congress. 

By using actual cases of several mem- 
bers who are to’ leave Congress this year, 
the chart shows how the system works. 

A man now defeated for re-election still 
may sign up for the plan. If 62 or older, 
he can start drawing a pension at once. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.) , of Montana, 
is an example. After 24 years in the Sen- 
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ate, he was defeated in the primaries this 
summer. Now 64, he can, by paying in 
$2,716, become eligible at once for an 
annual pension of $4,931. 

Drawing a pension for service in Con- 
gress does not bar a man from getting 
an additional pension for other Govern- 
ment work, but he cannot draw a Gov- 
ernment pension while working for the 
Government on another job. 

Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, is 
leaving the Senate to take up his duties 
as U.S. representative on the United 
Nations Security Council. He is 69, and 
has been in the Senate since 1931. Al- 
though he is entitled to $3,408 a year, he 
will not be able to collect a pension until 
he leaves the Government job at U.N. 

A former Congressman can, however, 
draw his pension while working for a pri- 
vate employer, or for a State, city or in- 
ternational organization. This gives Con- 
gressmen the same opportunity now en- 
joyed by civil service employes and Army 
and Navy officers. 

This means that a Congressman over 
62 can leave Congress to take another job 
at less than his present $15,000 of pay and 
expense allowance and still make more 
money than he does now. Suppose he 
takes a job at $12,000. If he has, say, 
$5,000 a year in pension coming, he is 
better off than by staying in Congress. 

Men of long experience in Congress 
often can be of great value to trade asso- 
ciations or other private employers. They 


may, in fact, command as much as $25,- 
000 a year. With the assurance of some 
income for the rest of his life, a Congress- 
man now can afford to “take a chance” on 
such an offer. 

A look at some of the present leaders of 
Congress makes clear what pensions can 
mean to them. 

Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, and 
Senator White, of Maine, the Republican 
leader, are both eligible to retire. Mr. 
Barkley is 68. He has been a member of 
the House or the Senate continuously since 
1913. This service entitles him to retire 
now on $6,289 a year. 

Senator White has been in Congress, 
first in the House and then in the Sen- 
ate, since 1917. Now 69, he can retire on 
$5,712 a year. 

The figures quoted for these members 
of Congress are based on the payment of 
$2,716 into the fund. This is a special 
provision to get the system started. 
Actually, these men have the alternative 
of paying in all they would have owed if 
the retirement system had been in opera- 
tion from the time they entered Congress, 
and thus they would be entitled to a 
larger pension. For a man with 20 years 
of service, such as 54-year-old Repre- 
sentative McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
the Democratic leader in the House, this 
would mean paying in about $11,200 in- 
stead of $2,716. In return, he could get 
retirement pay, at age 62, of $4,958, in- 


stead of $4,272. A man with 34 years of 
service, by paying in $14,789 now, could 
raise his pension to $7,500, from about 
$6,000. 

Beginning next year, those who stay in 
Congress will make regular contributions 
to the fund, amounting to $750 a year. 
But members then will be able to pile up 
pension rights running as high as $9,000 
a year in retirement. ; 

Under either system, however, liberal 
pensions are making retirement attractive 
to many veteran members of Congress. 
Older Congressmen are assured of a life- 
time income when they leave office. In the 
past, re-election has been a_bread-and- 
butter necessity to many older men with 
long years of service. Many Congressmen 
find it difficult to lay aside much in sav- 
ings during their service. After many years 
in Congress, they find themselves too old 
to start out anew in another occupation. 

Voters, knowing that certain men had 
no other source of income, sometimes have 
been reluctant to replace them. The pen- 
sion system now makes the Congressman 
and the voter free to call it quits when 
either wants to. 

A younger Congress, with younger 
leadership, thus can result from the re- 
tirement pay offered Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Eventually, it may bring an 
end to the seniority system, which has 
meant handing out the important jobs in 
Congress on the basis of length of service, 
instead of on merit. 
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EFFECTS OF COLLEGE BOOM: 
SHIFT TO MASS EDUCATION 


$2,000,000,000 Expansion as Veterans Swell Enrollment to Record 


Crowding of big universities, 
room in teachers’ schools. 
Swing from arts to vocations 


Revolutionary changes are being worked 
in the U.S. educational system by the 
influx of nearly a million veterans into 
colleges and universities. This influx is to 
build up vast institutions, most of them 
State universities, with mass production 
in learning carried to record volume. 

What is happening, with an unprece- 
dented 2,000,000 applications flooding 
U.S. colleges, is that nearly everyone 
wants to go to Harvard or one of the 37 
other big-name institutions, especially the 
44 per cent who are applying under the 
GI Bill of Rights. But the big Eastern 
universities are holding their enrollment 
down; Princeton and Harvard combined 
are taking only 2,139 extra students this 
year. 

As a result, State and city universities, 
which generally must accept resident stu- 
dents, are expanding their facilities with 
a $2,000,000,000 construction boom, and 
are to become huge centers of higher learn- 
ing. The University of Illinois, for exam- 
ple, is expanding from a prewar size of 
13,894 to become a small city of 23,000 
students this year. All other State col- 
leges are following this pattern. The chart 
on page 29 shows the boom proportions 
of this growth in big colleges. 

At the same time, small or lesser-known 


schools will open this autumn with room _ 


to spare. Teachers’ colleges predict that 
they will have fewer students than before 
the war. Small private institutions find 
that they are being by-passed by the 
throngs of veteran-students except in 
cases when they are well known or in 
metropolitan areas. 

Effects of this vast expansion in enroll- 
ment, concentrated chiefly in large, tax- 
subsidized colleges, are to change tradi- 
tional American ideas of a college educa- 
tion. Training is to be largely centralized 
in college plants equipped for mass re- 
search and mass teaching, yet big enough 
for a great deal of specialization. More 
important, the type of training given is 
to change sharply from liberal-arts aca- 
demic to highly practical. Also, new meth- 
ods of adult education are evolving from 
the necessity of teaching older student 
bodies. 

These cha ° 
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moreover, are to be 


permanent. Veterans’ Administration pre- 
dicts that the peak of college enrollments 
under the GI Bill will not even be reached 
until 1950 and that the total number of 
persons applying for enrollment will soar 
to 3,000,000 yearly for the next decade. 
Then, VA believes, high-school grad- 
uates who cannot enter college because of 
veterans’ priorities will create a backlog 
of potential students that will keep en- 
rollment up for a long time. And, as mil- 
lions of veterans get degrees, the value of 
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a college education in getting any sort of 
job in the future is expected to force more 
young men to attend college, and, thus, 
maintain enrollment permanently on a 
higher level. 

Shift in emphasis. With veterans com- 
posing nearly half the student bodies, 
practical training in business administra- 
tion, science, vocations and professions is 
replacing curricula once dominated by lit- 
erature, economics and history. 

Vocational courses, those that will 
train a veteran to do a job better and, 
thus, earn more money, are being insti- 
tuted or expanded in nearly all colleges. 
The University of California since last 
year has doubled its program for teaching 
practical business methods, home con- 
struction and the like. Illinois has added 
a@ course in dairy technology. Syracuse 


University has greatly expanded its aero. 
nautics and radio courses. 

Professional schools, except teachers’ 
colleges, are nearly all overcrowded, with 
waiting lists estimated at 50,000. Harvard 
Law School had only 48 students in 1944, 
but crammed in 1,158 students last semes. 
ter, of which 1,006 were veterans. Medi- 
cal schools, too. are crowded, as are those 
schools that specialize in business manage. 
ment. 

Science courses, also, are being expand. 
ed rapidly. The University of Illinois now 
is building a 400,000,000-volt betatron, 
Pittsburgh is putting up a 1,100-ton atom. 
smashing cyclotron. Four New York uni- 
versities are co-operating to build a giant 
laboratory for nuclear research. Dozens of 
other colleges have been granted contracts 
for research with the atom. In all, the 
proportion of science students is to reach 
a new high this year. 

New fields resulting from the war ar 
the basis of some courses. The University 
of Kentucky is offering citizenship courses 
for foreign brides of Kentucky GI’s. Sev- 
eral colleges are planning to teach radar, 
others offer classes in jet propulsion and 
atomic energy. 

The international scene, too, is getting 
more attention than ever before. Columbia 
has opened a School of International Af- 
fairs. The University of Denver is giving 
a pre-Foreign Service course, primarily 
for veterans. Wyoming is planning a 
Institute of Pacific and Far Eastern Af 
fairs, with a staff of 20 visiting lecturers. 
And Vanderbilt will open a program of 
Russian and Far Eastern studies this 
autumn. 

Moreover, Harvard has set up an er 
perimental program of regional studies 
covering the entire world, with special 
emphasis on Russia and China. Chicago, 
Bucknell, Vermont and Michigan als 
report that their students are showing 
increased interest in international affairs 
and in courses analyzing these affairs. 

Campus life, as well as the study pro 
gram, is to undergo widespread change 
this autumn as veterans outnumber ¢- 
villians at most of the larger colleges. 
Veterans’ organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican Legion, VFW and Amvets, now ale 
major factors in campus politics and social 
life. College activities, particularly news 
papers, already have been taken over by 
veterans at many schools. 

Fraternities, closed down by some inst 
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tutions during the war and greatly cur- 
tailed by the rest, are to be revived, but, 
in most cases, will be closely supervised by 
faculty boards. Like the rest of the campus, 
these groups are due to reach boom pro- 
portions. In many instances, single chap- 
ters expect to fill four or five fraternity 
houses, and new chapters are being or- 
ganized rapidly. 

College costs. Schools in all parts of 
the country are raising their costs to 
students by 15 to 30 per cent. Tuition 
generally will be up about $50 for the 
coming semester, for an average of more 
than $400. The Government will pay 
tuition fees up to $500 for veterans under 
the GI Bill, but veterans, along with other 
students, must bear higher dormitory and 
laboratory charges. 

Problems arising from all of these 
widespread changes in U.S. colleges range 
from where to get teachers for multiple 
new courses, to housing for veteran-stu- 
dents and priorities for taking new stu- 
dents. 

Expansion of city-size college campuses, 
together with housing for 50 to 100 per 
cent more students, is raising problems of 
construction, reconversion of nearby build- 
ings, and transportation to classrooms 
from new quarters 30 and 40 miles away. 

This physical revolution is being worked 
out with grants from individual States 
totaling $300,000,000, and by a dozen 
federal agencies that are spending, in- 
cluding tuition payments, in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. Colleges are planning to 
spend more than $700,000,000 out of their 
own funds. As a result, veterans—with or 
without their families—will be living this 
year in Quonset huts, reconverted Army 
barracks, former war plants, trailers, and 
even reconverted jails. In all, new college 
quarters for more than 300,000 persons 
are going up. 

Throughout the country, these college 
boom towns are spreading out, and they 
show no signs of being temporary. 

Policy issues, however, overshadow 
those of expansion in many cases. The 
question of whether or not to limit the 
number of women students to make room 
for veterans already has brought violent 
reactions from women’s groups. The mat- 
ter of priorities for State-university enroll- 
ment of veterans in and out of a State and 
of civilians in both categories makes for 
complicated entrance qualifications. The 
outstanding problem of where to get good 
teachers for expanded curricula is even 
more pressing. 

Ail in all, the American educational 
system is to become a boom industry 
this autumn, with its vast expansion cen- 
tered around a comparatively few big- 
name colleges. And the basic changes now 
being worked out are making the college 
degree a mass-production product that, 
educators believe, nearly every high-school 
graduate will want. 
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NEW TROUBLES OVER PRICES 


Dissension Among Top Advisers In Handling Control Problems 


Relation of decisions now 
being made to outcome 
of the November election 


President Truman is discovering that 
the disputes over prices now have been 
transferred from Congress to his own 
group of advisers, who are administering 
the law. Twice within a week Paul Porter, 
the Price Administrator, has found his 
own plans for price controls canceled by 
the decisions of other officials. The return 
of the President is bringing him into the 
middle of the argument. 

In each case, the argument involves 
farm commodities. Mr. Porter had planned 
one set of prices for meat. Clinton P. 
Anderson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
decided upon a higher price line. Mr. 
Porter wanted to re-establish price con- 
trols on milk. Roy L. Thompson, chairman 
of the new Price Decontrol Board, in- 
formed him that the decontrol agency was 
the one that would determine whether 
new milk-price controls are needed. 

Meat prices. In the case of meat, Mr. 
Porter had planned a price roll-back to a 
level close to that which prevailed on 
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MR. TRUMAN‘S LAST VACATION DIP 


June 80, when price controls lapsed. The 
prices would have been nudged upward a 
little, but, in the main, the line would have 
been set close to the June 30 levels. 

Mr. Anderson, invoking the authority 
that Congress had given him under the 
new OPA law, moved into the situation 
with a recommendation that was equiva- 
lent to an order which, when translated 
into across-the-counter prices, would boost 
the price of pork 24% or 3 cents a pound, 
and beef 51% or 6 cents a pound, over 
the June 30 levels. Under the law, the 
recommendation of the Secretary must be 
put into effect by OPA within 10 days. 

Out of the discussions came a report 
that Mr. Anderson had threatened to re- 
sign. From New Mexico, where he was 
vacationing, the Secretary denied this. He 
said that marketing of underweight cattle 
and hogs, due to uncertainty as to ceiling 
levels, already is so extensive as to threat- 
en the meat supply for several months. 

The Secretary added that the price 
regulations in effect on June 30 would 
make feeding operations very unattractive 
for corn-belt farmers and that under such 
conditions thin Western-range cattle would 
be sold for slaughter this autumn instead 


...in Washington things were happening 
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of going to feed lots. This, he said, would 
result in a very small supply of beef for 
consumers next winter and spring. Mr. 
Anderson said the sales of cattle at the 
12 leading markets on Monday, August 
26, were the largest for any day since 1934, 
when large numbers of cattle were sold 
because of the drought. 

The Anderson recommendations brought 
an immediate protest from labor. John 
Thornton, chairman of CIO’s cost-of-living 
committee, issued a statement saying the 
Secretary had taken a “reckless” step, 
demonstrating that he was unfit for office. 
The CIO statement said the price decision 
climaxed a series of incidents in which 
Mr. Anderson had been a “mouthpiece 
for profiteers.” In Detroit, Richard T. 
Leonard, the CIO-PAC director for the 
United Auto Workers, said that, unless a 
stop was put to Mr. Anderson’s capitula- 
tion on the price front, a chaotic condition 
would exist on the labor front. 

Milk. In his other conflict over price 
policies, Mr. Porter had demanded a re- 
control of milk. This drew from Chairman 
Thompson, of the Decontrol Board, the 
statement that, unless his Board was fully 
satisfied that prices had risen unreason- 
ably and that it would be in the public 
interest to do so, no price controls would 
be re-established on dairy products. 

Mr. Thompson said, pointedly, that the 
only official spokesmen who were qualified 
to say what the Board would do or would 
not do were members of the Board. 

Other price rises. In the midst of 
these arguments, other price increases 
were taking place in many industries. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
its index for wholesale food prices for the 
week ended August 24 was 5.3 per cent 
higher than the week before, and 30.6 per 
cent—almost a third—higher than for the 
last week of June. New increases were 
piled upon these during last week. 

A 2% per cent increase in the price of 
textiles presages a rise of from 1 to 2 
per cent in the cost of cotton garments. 
And, among other increases, prices were 
raised on pancake and waffle mixers, on 
heavy trucks, on mechanical jacks, on 
linoleum and on gypsum for plaster. 

Vacation end. Out of this situation, 
new troubles were rising for Mr. Truman 
as he hung out his bathing trunks to dry 
and headed back to Washington from his 
vacation in the Atlantic. 

The disputes among his advisers and 
the ominous hints of new labor troubles in 
the making will have their mark upon the 
election that lies ahead. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecay 





ay 





FREE SPEECH FOR EVERYBODY 


BUT EMPLOYERS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Here in Washington the use of technicalities to ob- ‘ 


struct justice is chronic. One governmental agency, by 
a systematic undermining of the constitutional rights 
of the employer, has been disregarding the plain warn- 
ings of the Supreme Court of the United States and 
has made a mockery of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution—the right of free speech. 

The National Labor Relations Board is supposed to 
operate under the Constitution. It is supposed to re- 
spect the decisions of the courts. It is supposed to ac- 
cept as settled the points that have already been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
and not try to deal capriciously with constitutional 
rights. 

By a vote of 2 to 1, the Board last week said that 
freedom of speech is not protected by the Constitution 
if an employer assembles his employees and talks to 
them about unions during working hours, This was 
tantamount to declaring that no employer hereafter 
may lawfully, without their consent, assemble during 
working hours two or more of his employees for a dis- 
cussion of problems of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship. Freedom of discussion between employer 
and employees now is taboo unless, of course, after 
the delays of litigation, the Supreme Court overrules 
the Board’s decision. 

Free speech right whittled down: But when the 
Supreme Court does overrule it, there is no certainty 
that the decision will be respected. The Labor Board 
has shown an ingenious capacity for picking up some 
circumstance not explicitly covered in the Court’s 
opinions and making that circumstance the basis for 
another devious attempt to whittle down the right of 
freedom of speech guaranteed by the Constitution. 
This is as mischievous as it is frivolous, and it is not 
surprising that Gerard D. Reilly, dissenting member 

of the Board—who, by the way, was originally ap- 
pointed to be Solicitor of the Department of Labor 
under the New Deal and is a liberal in every sense of 
the word—vigorously disagrees with the Board as 
follows: 
“I have always conceived that the duty of ap- 


plying the Constitution, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, rests as 
heavily upon administrative agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government as it does upon 
State courts and the lower courts of our Federal 
judicial system. Once a broad principle on a 
disputed issue of constitutional law has been de- 
termined by the highest court, it would seem in- 
cumbent upon tribunals which have followed 
another rule of decision to acquiesce in the ulti- 
mate judicial pronouncement, even though the 
litigants aggrieved by lack of conformity on 
the part of the inferior tribunal may appeal to the 
higher courts for redress. It is submitted that the 
majority opinion is in derogation of this well 
established canon of judicial procedure.” 

Supreme Court rulings evaded: Mr. Reilly then 
traces clearly the court decisions on free speech and 
cites the three latest cases in which the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld in effect the right of free 
speech for employers, even though these employers 
expressed themselves frankly in opposition to union- 
ism. The Supreme Court said: “The right to discuss 
and inform people concerning the advantages and dis- 
advantages of unions and joining them is protected 
not only as part of free speech, but as part of free 
assembly.” 

But, replies the National Labor Relations Board, 
the employer in the case at hand—Clark Brothers of 
Olean, N. Y.—assembled the employees in his plant 
and addressed them “during working hours.” They 
were, therefore, “forced” to listen. This, the Board 
says, was an act of “coercion” and as such banned by 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. Reilly answers this by pointing out that the 
Supreme Court of the United States previously, in 
the American Tube Bending case, had before it pre- 
cisely the same circumstances—an employer who ad- 
dressed his employees during working hours in 
opposition to unionism. Yet the Supreme Court re- 
fused the Labor Board’s petition to review the de- 
cision of a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals which 
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National Labor Relations Board flouts right of free speech despite 
constitutional guarantee and Supreme Court decisions—Devious 


reasoning and technicalities undermine respect for law. 


had sustained the employer’s right to free speech. 

The vice of the Board’s latest ruling is that it now 
says that, while the facts about a “captive audience” 
were set forth fully in the record of the American 
Tube Bending case, the Board itself had not set up 
the issue as a separate and independent “unfair labor 
practice.” 

_Does this not imply that the Supreme Court, though 
conscious of the fact that the emplovees in the Ameri- 
can Tube Bending case were called together during 
working hours, didn’t take notice of the so-called 
“superior economic power” of the employer? Can the 
Supreme Court’s decisions ever be a guide for the 
citizens if governmental agencies choose to pick out 
technical points and pursue endlessly a course in 
which they have already been defeated? 

Will the Board, if overruled in this case, bring an- 
other tomorrow crying “coercion” if an employer 
mails to the homes of employees some literature? Will 
he be charged with using “superior economic power” 
because he alone possesses the mailing list? These 
precise points also-have never been touched on by the 
Suoreme Court either. 

Of what is the Labor Board afraid? Is it fearful that 
maybe the employer may have a persuasive argu- 
ment? Does the Board seriously contend that an em- 
ployee who listens to a speech during working hours 
needs the protection of the strong arm of the law to 
ward off an argument from an employer if it is persua- 
sive? Must the Labor Board become the guardian ot 
what shall or shall not enter the minds of American 
workers? 

“Freedom for the thought we hate:” Just a few 
years ago in Germany, the Nazis determined that the 
government must decide what the people should read 
or listen to on the radio. Books were burned because 
their contents were feared. Is there not an analogy in 
the Labor Board’s contention that workers assembled 
by their employer must not be allowed to listen to his 
argument, on the specious excuse that they are being 
“forced” to listen? Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
freedom of speech is “freedom for the thought 


” 


we hate.” Can’t we include the employer’s views? 

Is trade unionism worthwhile if its benefits are 
sought at the expense of the Constitution itself? Are 
an employer’s words, when free from threat of eco- 
nomic reprisal, to be called “coercive” just because 
the National Labor Relations Board says so? And are 
employers to be forced to litigate every single cir- 
cumstance of a spoken or written speech in order to 
assure themselves of a right already granted them by 
the Constitution—the right of free speech? 


Democracy based on law: Respect for law, for the 
courts, for the Constitution is prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful operation of a democracy. 

Zealotry must be eliminated from government 
boards. There must be fairness, as well as judicial 
reasoning. The National Labor Relations Board from 
its inception, however, has been obsessed with the 
notion that it must assist in the formation of labor 
unions, particularly in the CIO. The Board has failed 
to perceive that a governmental board cannot take 
refuge in technical phrases and, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, escape responsibility for fairness by crying 
out that if the law is bad Congress should amend it. 
The Supreme Court having interpreted the law, such 
boards should abide by it. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board majority has flagrantly violated the law 
and deserves the rebuke of all liberals who are inter- 
ested in preserving free speech in America. 

(In fairness to the Board, the reader is urged to 
read the full text of the majority and minority 
opinion in the Clark case, together with the text of 
what the employer said in his speeches as taken 
from the official record. These are to be found on 
pages 38-A through 38-G of this issue. 

(After reading the foregoing, the reader is urged 
to reread the following from the Constitution of 
the United States: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press...” 

(The Wagner law, of course, does not supersede 
the Constitution but must be interpreted at all 
times to conform with its provisions.) 




















BLUEPRINT 


that may influence your fete 


DPI research in high-vacuum technology has led to many 
a new blueprint such as this which may some day influ- 
ence your future. For DPI offers a unique combination 
of research and engineering services which may help 
improve your productor processing methods. For instance: 
1. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum. 
Original research in high-vacuum chemistry, using vacu- 
ums up to one ten-billionth the density of air, has created 
entirely new types of equipment for many uses. High- 
vacuum stills, pumps and gauges, special oils and lens- 
coating equipment are some of them—with more to 
come, as more applications are found for high vacuum 
in research and industry. 
2. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation. Many 
substances ‘‘undistillable’’ before—waxes, heavy oils and 
fats—come apart magically in the molecular stills, yield- 
ing fractions far more valuable than the parent sub- 
stance. Can a by-product of yours pay dividends through 
high-vacuum molecular distillation? 
3. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins. A major 
part of our business is the high-vacuum distillation of 
bland, stable concentrates of vitamins A and E. Much of 
what is known about these vitamins today has originated 
from DPI research. This continuing source of new in- 
formation has been a useful service to DPI customers. 





If there is any way in which DPI experience can be useful 
to you, don’t hesitate to write. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, peta! 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


Copyright 1946, Distillation Products, Inc, 
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Pre ane Con 
of National Issues 


Delay in Output 
Of New Housing: 
Editors’ Views 


Editors appraising the nation’s drive 
for new housing are expressing strong 
dissatisfaction, even as Housing Expediter 
Wilson Wyatt is preparing a “big push” 
for the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram in an effort to complete thousands 
of new homes before winter sets in. 

Although newspapers criticize the pro- 
gram as inadequate, and assert that 
houses being completed are high in price 
and low in quality, they are not in accord 
on the reasons for the inadequacy. Some 
say the Housing Expediter is at fault. 
Others believe that Mr. Wyatt faces an 
impossible job, that no Government-con- 
trolled industry can flourish. And _ still 
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others say the National Housing Agency 
is responsible for continuing building-ma- 
terial shortages and production of poorly 
built houses. 

“The whole housing program across the 
nation has been muddled,” says the Min- 
neapolis Star (Ind.) . “Without a Govern- 
ment program at all, results would prob- 
ably have been better.” 

“Evidently the program has not been 
pushed forcibly and widely enough,” ob- 
serves the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind. 
Rep.) . “Homes are not being built as fast 
as they should to make any appreciable 
dent in the dwelling shortage.” 

“Most of the new housing being con- 
structed is being offered at prices double 
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the level of prewar years,” according to 
the New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.). 

“We owe it to veterans to divide avail- 
able living space, and to do it without 
gouging or profiteering,” in the opinion of 
the Marshalltown (Iowa) Times-Repub- 
lican (Rep.). This paper believes “we 
should have served all who need homes 
better if we had thrown off restrictions on 
building materials on or before V-J Day.” 

The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.) 
sees “a grave danger that the present pro- 
gram may produce a vast quantity of 
jerry-built structures,” characterized by 
“bowing floors, sagging doors, curling roof 
boards, splitting shingles and buckled 
frames.” 

“No one doubts that the Government 
could throw together 2,700,000 houses, if 
it didn’t mind making them all chicken 
coops,” comments tke Buffalo Evening 
News. Suggesting that the National Hous- 
ing Agency thinks in terms of quantity, 
rather than quality, the News concludes: 
“What the nation wants is ...a maximum 
number of good homes at reasonable 
prices.” 

“This is the period in which slums of 
1966 may be blindly produced,” agrees 
the New York Sun (Ind.). “It is im- 
perative that new houses be built, and 
well built.” 

The San Diego Union (Rep.) thinks 
“building on any adequate scale will hard- 
ly be possible until there is a substantial 
leveling-off in costs.” This paper con- 
cludes: “Expediter Wyatt deserves full 
credit for his sincere efforts to meet the 
situation.” 

“If Wilson W. Wyatt .. . is an expe- 
diter, the moon is made of green cheese,” 
declares the Port Huron (Mich.) Times 
Herald (Ind.). The best solution of the 
entire housing problem, according to the 
Times Herald, “would be for the Govern- 
ment to get out of the picture entirely 
and let private industry . take over.” 

“The failure of the program clearly is 
Mr. Wyatt’s failure,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner (Ind.), which accuses the 
Housing Expediter of issuing “misleading 
statements . . . conveying the false im- 
pression that tlie program is flourishing.” 

The Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) News (Ind.- 
Dem.) suggests that “if the Government 
would stop meddling and trying to control 
everything, the construction industry 
could soon clean the decks and start mak- 
ing appreciable progress.” 

An optimistic note is sounded by the 
Barre (Vt.) Daily Times (Ind.-Rep.), 
which points out that “one hears less talk 
of the shortage of materials than was 
evident six months ago, and that fact 
may represent some progress . . . in get- 
ting materials into the hands of con- 
tractors.” 

The Billings (Mont.) Gazette (Ind.) 
predicts that “building will increase an- 
nually for several years.” and-asserts: “At 
the present rate of increase in home con- 
struction, present shortages surely cannot 
last too long.” 
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My VOICEWRITER makes 
my secretary a real 
executive assistant! 


Says JosepH Keno 
President: 
Dorotny Gray Lrp., New York 
Internationally Famous Cosmetics 







Policy matters, product planning, sales and 
advertising programs require his attention— 


Along with a daily flood of correspondence, 
interviews and out-of-the-office duties. 


No wonder he welcomes the help an able 
secretary can give him 


Because VOICE WRITING saves hours a day 
for him and for her! 


When an Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER takes dictation, instead of 
a busy secretary, the “executive team” gets more done, in less time, with 
less effort. Thousands of executives have proved that. Ask for proof on 
your own work. Phone Ediphone. your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, Dept. D-9, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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3 Fleischmann’s Smoothness! 


It’s so soft! So velvety! 
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Should the next federal budget 
surplus be used to reduce income 
taxes or to retire the national debt? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on whether a future 
surplus should be used to reduce the 
federal debt or to benefit taxpayers, 
The United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, tax specialists, bank- 
ers and others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Daniel W. Bell 


Washington, D. C.; President, American 
Security and Trust Co.; Member, Price De. 
control Board: Former Under Secretary, 
U.S. Treasury, 


answers: 

I am heartily in favor of using any sur- 
plus in the federal budget to reduce the na- 
tional debt. This is especially important 
during times of inflationary pressures. As 
a matter of fact, I think every effort should 
be made during these times to increase 
the amount of the surplus by reducing the 
amount of expenditures wherever possible. 
I do not believe that income taxes or any 
other taxes should be reduced further un- 
til these inflationary pressures disappear. 


Lovell H. Parker 


Washington, D. C.; Tax Consultant; Chief 
of Staff of Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, 1926-38, 


answers: 

When a federal budget surplus is es- 
timated on the basis of existing tax rates, 
a very substantial part of that estimated 
surplus should be dedicated to the redue- 
tion of income tax rates in a way such 
reduction will increase the incentive to 
produce income. This added incentive will 
increase the taxable income so that the 
revenue will be larger than originally esti- 
mated and thus tax reduction and debt 
retirement will go hand in hand. This 
proposition was proven in the period 1921 
to 1926 when a tax-reduction program re- 
sulted in increased revenues and substan- 
tial debt reduction. 


Rep. R. L. Doughton 


(Dem.), N. C.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

It takes more of an optimist than I can 
possibly be to predict or expect a surplus 
for this year, and if we are able to balance 
our budget, with revenue receipts, I shall 
be very happy over the situation. 

However, I will say, should what is un- 
expected by me occur, and should there 
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be any appreciable surplus, I think it could 
be very appropriately used in part to re- 
duce taxes and applied in part on the na- 
tional debt. 

I think your question can be more 
appropriately answered when we have 
more light on the subject, and, as the new 
Congress will convene on January 1, there 
will be ample time to deal with the subject 
before the end of the present fiscal year. 

As is well known, the recent Congress 
authorized the expenditure of large 
amounts of federal money, all of which 
must be cared for. So, on my part, I do 
not look for any surplus in the Treasury 
at the end of the present fiscal year. 


Henry L. McCarthy 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Director, New 
Council of American Business, Inc., 


answers: 

The New Council of American Business 
takes the position that surplus revenues 
should be used to reduce the national 
debt. The past, present and prospective 
profit position of industry fully warrants 
the continuation of high taxes as a brake 
on inflation and to insure the financial 
ability of the National Government to 
neet necessarily larger expenditures for the 
maintenance of America’s economic lead- 
ership. Any concessions in the direction 
of reduced taxes should be in the form of 
encouragement for the formation and sus- 
tenance of small business enterprises. 


C. W. Bailey 


Clarksville, Tenn.; President, Tennessee 
Taxpayers Associaticn, 
answers: 

We think that there should be a reduc- 
tion in taxes on a reasonable basis and 
that the retirement of the national debt 
should be provided for, to a certain ex- 
tent, from greater economy in Govern- 
ment. We think that this objective of re- 
duced income taxes and making payments 
on the federal debt can be brought about 
in the manner indicated and that it is 
the soundest program which can prevail. 


Jason W. Stockbridge 


New York, N. Y.; Public Relations Director, 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 


answers: 

A large federal budget surplus should be 
created by a sharp curtailment of federal 
expenditures without lowering taxes. Na- 
tional defense and related expenditures, 
which are more than half of present out- 
lays, offer the most promising area for 
such curtailment. The resulting surplus 
should be used to retire national debt 
held by the Federal Reserve and commer- 
cial banking system, which action would 
reduce the volume of currency and de- 
mand deposits. This would be the strongest 
sort of anti-inflationary medicine—the 
proper prescription for the moment. 
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it be shipping box, folding carton, or 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Tumblers of molded nylon are trans- 
lucent, light-weight, attractive, and 
pleasant to the touch, yet they stand 
hard knocks, hot drinks—and steam- 
sterilizing. Dropped on concrete ter- 
race or tiled bathroom floor ...they 
do not break. Manufactured by 
DuBois Plastics, Buffalo, N. Y. 





»HE’S IN SIGHT...HE’S IN “LUCITE” 


No drafts reach this baby! Yet his 
nurse can always see him. He’s safer, 
that’s sure, than the infant surrounded 
by blankets in the old-style bassinet. 

For filling this long-standing hospital 
need, credit the man who discovered 
that this transparent, sanitary “‘baby- 
basket” could be formed from a single 
sheet of Du Pont “Lucite.” The light 
weight of ‘‘Lucite”’ acrylic resin makes 
the product easy to handle .. . its 
strength helps make it last for years. 

Thus another new and better product 
steps into a market ready and waiting 
. .. because of a man-with-an-idea who 
knew his Du Pont plastics. 

Just so, in many fields new products 
are made more beautiful, more service- 
able, more salable by one or more of 
the Du Pont plastics. These all help to 
show that the manufacturer who knows 
these plastics well has a big head start 


over the man who doesn’t. Write for 
literature on these plastics today. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plas- 
tics Dept., Room 599, Arlington, N. J. 


The “‘Infanette’’ is made by W. P. Campbell Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., for American Hospital Supply Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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EMPLOYERS’ RIGHTS 
AND FREE SPEECH 


Text of National Labor Relations Board’s Majority and 


Minority Opinions on Right of Employer to Address 


Workers in Opposition to a Particular Union 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


In the Matter of 

CLARK BROS. CO., INC. 

and 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


* * * 
Mr. Francis X. HELGESEN, for the Board. 


McAFeE, GrossMAN, Hannine & Newcomer, by Mr. Maurice 
and James A. Hugues, of Cleveland, Ohio, for the respondent. 


Mr. Peter J. ZANGHI, of Buffalo, N. Y., for the C1O. 


Mr. Ratpu WINKLER, of counsel to the Board. 


DECISION 


On Nov. 15, 1945, the Trial Examiner issued his Intermediate 
Report in the above-entitled proceeding, finding that the re- 
spondent had engaged in and was engaging in certain unfair 
labor practices and recommending that it cease and desist there- 
from and take certain affirmative action, as set forth in the copy 
of the Intermediate Report attached hereto. Thereafter, the 
respondent filed exceptions, with a supporting brief, to the 
Intermediate Report. On Feb. 14, 1946, the Board at Wash- 


Case No. 3-C-775 


F. Hanning, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Messrs. Tuomas L. Moopy 


AND ORDER 


ington, D.C., heard oral argument in which the respondent 
participated; the Union did not appear. 

The Board has reviewed the rulings of the Trial Examiner 
made at the hearing and finds that no prejudicial error was 
committed. The rulings are hereby affirmed. The Board has con- 
sidered the Intermediate Report, the exceptions and brief, the 
contentions advanced by the respondent at the oral argument, 
and the entire record in the case, and, hereby adopts the findings, 
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conclusions, and recommendations of the Trial Examiner, with 
the following additions and modifications.! 

1. The Trial Examiner found that the respondent violated 
Section 8 (1) of the Act by promulgating and enforcing Shop 
Rule 6, insofar as this rule proscribed union solicitation on com- 
pany premises by the employes during their nonworking time. 
The Trial Examiner also found that the respondent discrimina- 
torily enforced this rule by denying to the CIO the privilege of 
distributing union literature on company premises during non- 
working time while extending such a privilege to the Association, 
a rival organization, and distributing its own anti-CIO literature 
at the plant during working time. We agree with the Trial 
Examiner that, by the prohibition contained in Shop Rule 6 
against union solicitation on company premises during the em- 
ployes’ nonworking time and by its discriminatory application 
of this rule, the respondent violated Section 8 (1) of the Act. 

2. The Trial Examiner found that Thomas L. Moody, the 
respondent’s labor-relations director, engaged in surveillance by 
visiting a drinking establishment on several occasions for the 
specific purpose of overhearing employe conversations regarding 
the organizational campaign of the CIO. We agree that such con- 
duct is violative of the Act. It is not a defense to such action, 
as the respondent asserts, that the employes may have been 
without knowledge of the surveillance. “Any real surveillance 
by the employer over the union activity of employes, whether 
frankly open or carefully concealed, falls under the prohibitions 
of the Act.”? 

3. The Trial Examiner also found that the respondent injected 
itself into the then pending runoff election for the purpose of 
insuring the defeat of the CIO and obtaining the selection of the 
Association; that it was “determined,” as its labor-relations di- 
rector conceded, “to conduct an aggressive campaign against 
the CIO”; that in furtherance of this objective the respondent, 
within a span of 5 days, mailed anti-CIO leaflets to its employes, 
inserted paid advertisements hostile to the CIO in the local 
newspaper, made anti-CIO speeches which included suggestions 
of the possibility of job insecurity through its officials at the 
plant during working hours and required its employes to hear 
these speeches, and distributed anti-CIO statements to the 
employes on company premises during working hours; that it 
promulgated and enforced the afore-mentioned shop rule unlaw- 
fully prohibiting union solicitation at the plant during non- 
working time; that it discriminated against the CIO by disparate 
treatment of that organization in regard to the distribution of 
organizational literature; and that it engaged in surveillance of 
the CIO. This occurred in a situation in which there were two 
competing unions, so that there was especially little justification 
for the respondent’s intrusion as a “participant” in the pre- 
election campaign. We agree with the Trial Examiner that, by 
the totality of such acts and statements, as more fully revealed 
in the Intermediate Report, the respondent interfered with, 
restrained, and coerced its employes in the exercise of their 
self-organizational rights. We also find, in agreement with the 
Trial Examiner, that the respondent’s campaign statements 
(most of which went far beyond what might have been thought 


10n Oct. 3, 1945, the CIO filed with the Board another petition for 
certification, and following a hearing thereon the Board issued a De- 
cision and Direction of Election on March 15, 1946 (66 NLRB 849). 
In connection with this representation case, the CIO waived, in writ- 
ing, any right that it might have to protest the election on any of the 
grounds set forth in the complaint in the instant case. The election 
was held on April 9, 1946, and the Association was thereafter certified 
as the collective bargaining representative for the employes involved. 
On May 21, 1946, the respondent filed with the Board a Petition for 
Dismissal of the complaint in the present proceedings, stating as basis 
therefor that the issues had been rendered moot by virtue of the repre- 
sentation proceeding. We do not agree that the respondent’s unfair 
labor practices are rendered moot by the resolution of the question 
concerning representation. Accordingly. the Petition for Dismissal is 
hereby denied. 


2NLRB. Collins & Aikman Corp., 146 f. (2d) 454, 455 (CCA 4), 
enforcing 55 NLRB 735. 736. 
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necessary to reply to possible misstatements of fact by pro-CIO 
campaigners) , viewed in the setting in which they were made, 
constitute an integral and inseparable part of the respondent’s 
coercive course of conduct violative of the Act.3 

4. The Trial Examiner also found that, in one instance a 
mere hour before the polls were to open for the runoff election 
between the CIO and the Association, the employes were com- 
pelled by the respondent to assemble at the plant during work- 
ing time to listen to anti-CIO campaign speeches of the respon- 
dent’s officials. The speeches were made on the premises during 
working hours and were broadcast throughout the entire plant. 
The power and engines were shut down. All plant operations 
were suspended and the employes were directed by the respondent, 
through some foremen and by the public-address system, to as- 
semble to listen to the speeches. Thus, the employes were re- 
quired to listen to these speeches because the respondent con- 
trolled the manner in which the employes were to occupy their 
time. The only way the employes could have avoided hearing 
the speeches would have been for them to leave the premises, 
which they were not at liberty to do during working hours. The 
Trial Examiner concluded on these facts that the respondent, 
by its control over its employes during working hours, not 
only paid its employes for listening to its anti-CIO solicitation, 
but that the manner of exercising such control gave the 
respondent, under the stated circumstances, assured and, during 
working hours, exclusive access to its employes in a matter 
relating to their organizational activities. We agree. 

We are also of the opinion, and find, that the conduct of the 
respondent in compelling its employes to listen to a speech on 
self-organization under the circumstances hereinabove outlined 
and as more fully revealed in the Intermediate Report, inde- 
pendently constitutes interference, restraint, and coercion with- 
in the meaning of the Act. Section 7 of the Act guarantees to 
employes the “right to self-organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations” and “to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing.” The Board has long recog- 
nized that “the rights guaranteed to employes by the Act in- 
clude the full freedom to receive aid, advice, and information 
from others, concerning those rights and their enjoyment.” 
Such freedom is meaningless, however, unless the employes are 
also free to determine whether or not to receive such aid, ad- 
vice, and information. To force employes to receive such aid, 
advice, and information impairs that freedom; it is calculated 
to, and does, interfere with the selection of a representative of 
the employes’ choice. And this is so, wholly apart from the fact 
that the speech itself may be privileged under the Constitution. 

The compulsory audience was not, as the record shows, the 
mly avenue available to the respondent for conveying to the em- 
ployees in its opinion on self-organization. It was not an insepar- 
able part of the speech,® any more than might be the act of a 
speaker in holding physically the person whom he addresses in 
order to assure his attention. The law may and does prevent 
such a use of force without denying the right to speak. Similarly 
we must perform our function of protecting employes against 
that use of the employer’s economic power which is inherent in 
his ability to control their actions during working hours.’ Such 
use of his power is an independent circumstance, the nature and 
effect of which are to be independently appraised. We conclude, 
therefore, that the respondent exercised its superior economic 


3Schweitzer v. NLRB, 144 f. (2d) 520, 524-525 (App. D.C.); 
NLRB v. American Laundry Machinery Co., 152 f. (2d) 400 (CCA 
2); NLRB v. Trojan Powder Co., 135 f. (@d) 337 (CCA 8), cert. 
denied 320 U.S. 768; Reliance Mfg. Co. v. NLRB, 148 f. (2d) 761, 
763 (CCA 7). The Reliance case, like the instant one, concerned an 
election in which two competing unions were on the ballot. 


4Matter of Harlan Fuel Company. 8 NLRB 25, 32. 
5Cf. Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516. 


6Cf. People of New York v. Ford Motor Co.. decided June 26. 1946, 
N. Y. Sup. Ct., App Div. (3rd Dep't). 
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power in coercing its employes to listen to speeches relating to 
their organizational activities, and thereby independently vio- 
lated Section 8 (1) of the Act.? 

We do not believe that the American Tube Bending case® is 
dispositive of the issue. It is true, as our dissenting colleague 
points out, that there happened in this case to have been a 
“captive audience.” But following the then existing precedents 
(1942), the Board had not considered whether the employer’s 
action in compelling an audience was, taken by itself, an unfair 
labor practice, and it made no independent findings of unfair 
labor practice on that point.? Hence, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals did not consider the point, even if it could.’° In applying 
for a writ of certiorari, the facts were mentioned, but the point 
was not separately briefed or urged as an independent ground 
for reversal; it could not have been, in that posture of the case." 
We therefore consider the question an open one. 

5. We agree with all of the opening paragraph of Mr. Reilly’s 
dissent except the last sentence. We cannot leave unanswered his 
suggestion that the majority is insensitive to the importance of 
the First Amendment,?? or the apparent attempt to convert a 
difference as to the emphasis to be given certain facts into a 
basic disagreement concerning a constitutional axiom. No less 
than our dissenting colleague, we recognize that, in a sense, “it 
is a constitution we are expounding.”!* We simply do not share 
his view that there is anything in the reasoning or language of 
the recent Supreme Court and Circuit Court decisions he cites 
which requires the Board to treat this particular respondent as 
though it had done no more than make an appeal to the reason- 
ing faculties of its employes. 

The record makes it clear that there were coercive acts here, 
and not mere expressions of opinions. Nothing in the facts or in 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in the two Virginia Electric 
cases!* suggests that this Board is required, on this particular 
record, to depart from established doctrine or to abdicate its 
function of protecting employes from employer interference and 
coercion of such unreserved character. 

6. In Section G of the Intermediate Report, the Trial Ex- 
aminer referred to certain testimony by employes which was 
ofiered to demonstrate that the respondent’s activities had their 
intended coercive effect upon the employes. This testimony re- 
Inted generally to the employes’ “feelings” and, in some in- 
stances, to action taken by the employes as a result thereof. The 
test of interference, restraint, and coercion under Section 8 (1) 
of the Act does not turn upon the success or failure of the 
attempted coercion, but rather upon whether the employer 
engaged in conduct which, it may reasonably be said, tends to 
interfere with the exercise of employe rights under the Act. 


7In so holding, however. we do not rest our finding upon or adopt 
that portion of the Intermediate Report which refers to a “constitu- 
tional right of nonassembly ” 


SNLRB v. American Tube Bending Co., 134 f. (2d) 993 (CCA 2), 
cert. denied 320 U.S. 768 


44 NLRB 121. 
10Cf, SEC v. Chenery Corp., 318 U.S. 80. 87-88. 
M]bid. 


12See, for example, the following recent cases where we found that 
certain antiunion statements did not constitute interference, restraint, 
and coercion within the meaning of the Act. Matter of Oval Wood 
Dish Corp., 62 NLRB 1129, 1138; Matter of Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Co., 64 NLRB 78, 80; Matter of The Ebco Mfg. Co., 67 
NLRB No. 29; Matter of Strathmore Packing House Co., 68 NLRB 
No. 29; Matter of Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc., 69 NLRB No. 3. 


13Marshall, C. J., m McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316,407 
14NLRB v. Virginia Electrie & Power Co., 314 U.S. 469; Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. v. NLRB, 319 U.S. 533. 
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\« ovdingly, we do not rely upon such testimony and believe 
that it should not have been received as part of this record. 


ORDER 


Upon the entire record in the case, and pursuant to Section 
10 (c) of the National Labor Relations Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board hereby orders that the respondent, Clark Bros. 
Co., Inc., Olean, N. Y., and its officers, agents, successors, and 
assigns, shall: 

1. Cease and desist from: , 

(a) Engaging in surveillance of its employes’ self-organiza- 
tional activities upon behalf of United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, CIO, or 
any other labor organization; 

(b) Promulgating or enforcing a rule prohibiting union 
solicitation on company premises during nonworking time; 

(c) Discriminating against United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, CIO, by deny- 
ing to it the privilege of distributing union literature at the 
plant while at the same time granting such privilege to Em- 
ployees Association, Inc., of Clark Bros. Co.; 

(d) Compelling its employes during working time to listen 
to speeches relating to self-organization and the selection of 
a bargaining representative; 

(e) Interfering with its employes in the exercise of the 
right to self-organization, and to join or assist United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, CIO, or any other labor organization. 

2. Take the following affirmative action which the Board finds 

will effectuate the policies of the Act: 

(a) Rescind immediately Shop Rule 6 insofar as it pro- 
hibits union solicitation on the respondent’s premises during 
the employes’ nonworking time; 

(b) Mail to each of its employes a copy of the notice at- 
tached hereto, marked “Appendix A”; 

(c) Post at its plant at Olean, N. Y., copies of the notice 
attached hereto, marked “Appendix A.” Copies of said notice, 
to be furnished by the Regional Director of the Third Region, 
shall, after being duly signed by the respondent’s representa- 
tive, be posted by the respondent immediately upon receipt 
thereof, and maintained by it for sixty (60) consecutive days 
thereafter, in conspicuous places, including all places where 
notices to employes are customarily posted. Reasonable steps 
shall be taken by the respondent to insure that said notices 
are not altered, defaced, or covered by any other material; 

(d) Notify the Regional Director for the Third Region, in 
wr ting, within ten (10) days from the date of this Order, 
what steps the respondent has taken to comply herewith. 
Signed at Washington, D.C., this 26th day of August, 1946. 


Pau. M. Herzoa 


Chairman 
Joun M. Houston 
Member 
(SEAL) National Labor Relations Board 


NOTICE TO ALL EMPLOYES 
PURSUANT TO 
A DECISION AND ORDER 


of the National Labor Relations Board, and in order to effectuate 

the policies of the National Labor Relations Act, we hereby 
notify our employes that: 

1. WE WILL NOT engage in surveillance of our employes 

in their self-organizational activities upon behalf of United 
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Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, CIO, or any other labor organization. 

2. WE HEREBY RESCIND Shop Rule 6 insofar as it 
prohibits union solicitation on our premises during the em- 
ployes’ nonworking time. 

3. WE WILL NOT discriminate against United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of Ameri- 
ca, CIO, by denying to it the privilege of distributing union 
literature at the plant while at the same time granting such 
privilege to Employees Association, Inc., of Clark Bros. Co. 

4. WE WILL NOT compel our employes during working 
time to listen to speeches relating to self-organization and 
the selection of a bargaining representative. 

5. WE WILL NOT interfere with our employes in the 
exercise of the right to self-organization and to join or assist 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, CIO, or any other labor organization. 

6. All our employes are free to become or remain members 
of United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, CIO, or any other labor organization. 


CLARK BROS. CO., INC. 
(Employer) 
By 
Dated (Representative) (Title) 
This notice must remain posted for 60 days from the date 
hereof, and must not be altered, defaced, or covered by any 
other material. 


DISSENTING OPINION 


GERARD D. REILLY, dissenting: 


I have always conceived that the duty of applying the Con- 
stitution, as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, rests as heavily upon administrative agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government as it does upon State courts 
and the lower courts of our federal judicial system. Once a broad 
principle on a disputed issue of constitutional law has been de- 
termined by the highest court, it would seem incumbent upon 
tribunals which have followed another rule of decision to 
acquiesce in the ultimate judicial pronouncement, even though 
the litigants aggrieved by lack of conformity on the part of 
the inferior tribunal may appeal to the higher courts for 
redress. It is submitted that the majority opinion is in derogation 
of this well-established canon of judicial procedure. 

Until recent years this Board had always assumed that an 
employer had no right to express his opinions to his employes 
with respect to a union which might be seeking to act as their 
representative. Numerous decisions of the Board laid down the 
principle that it was the duty of an employer to remain com- 
pletely neutral so far as his utterances in the plant were con- 
cerned. Consequently, any appeals by employers against unions 
or in favor of particular unions which were made in verbal 
addresses to the employes or reduced to written form and 
distributed on plant bulletin boards, in handbills, or in envelopes 
which reached the workers were considered to be violations of 
Subsection 8 (1) of the Act, on the theory that such arguments 
were “an interference” with the right of self-organization guar- 
anteed to employes by Section 7 of the Act. Although I always 
thought that this doctrine was somewhat questionable, as a mat- 
ter of sound labor-relations policy, since employes have an in- 
direct stake in the continued financial success of the company 
which employs them, this principle has been enunciated so 
repeatedly that I concurred in it the first two years I was a 
member of this agency on the theory of stare decisis. 
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During this period, our rule of decision was frequently criti- 
cized by employers affected by it, as well as by such interested 
outside organizations as the American Civil Liberties Union, on 
the ground that such a construction of the Act was repugnant 
to the guarantee of freedom of speech in the First Amendment, 
yet it was not for several years that any case squarely presenting 
this issue reached the Supreme Court. To be sure the issue had 
been litigated many times on enforcement orders in Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, and while some conflicts had resulted,!* an 
authoritative opinion of the Circuit Court for the Second Cir- 
cuit,!® written by Judge Learned Hand, was generally regarded 
by the bar as having settled the point in the Board’s favor. 

This doctrine was repudiated, however, in 1942 when the 
Supreme Court in the Virginia Electric & Power case’ passed 
upon a bulletin posted by the company containing arguments 
against joining outside unions and appealing to the employes 
to form an inside union of their own. In this case the Court 
specifically held that an employer’s right to express his opinion 
to the workers in his plant with respect to issues of labor 
organization was protected by the First Amendment, if it fell 
short of being coercive. It remanded the case to the Board for 
consideration of the question as to why any language in this 
bulletin was coercive in fact. Upon reconsideration of the case, 
the Board found that the language contained in the posted 
notice inviting the employes to form a union of their own was 
part of a scheme of the company to form and dominate a labor 
organization in violation of Subsection 8 (2) (the case contained 
an independent allegation of a violation of this Subsection), 
and, so viewed, was indeed an interference with their organiza- 
tional freedom. In this posture the case again went to the courts 
and the Board’s order was sustained. 


In the meantime, another Board decision had come to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit for review.'® 
In this case an employer on the eve of an election had assembled 
his employes during working hours to listen to a paper which 
he read advising them against voting for a union in the coming 
election. The text of this speech contained arguments implying 
that outside organizers were insincere in their expressed solici- 
tude for the welfare of the employes. It implied that the com- 
pany would never sign a closed-shop agreement, and appealed 
to the employes who wished to continue the friendly relationship 
which existed between themselves and the company to vote for 
the employer (that is, vote “No”) rather than for the union. 
The Board held the employer’s conduct unneutral and issued an 
order requiring him to desist from such “interference.” The 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that this order was improper in 
the light of the Virginia Electric & Power case,!® although 
it conceded that under its own ruling expressed in the Federbush 
case*® such an order would have been valid. It therefore over- 
ruled the Federbush case. The Board then petitioned for cer- 
tiorari, advancing many of the identical arguments which were 
advanced in this case.2! The petition was nevertheless denied. 
Within a few months other Circuit Courts of Appeals which had 


15Cf. Federbush case of the Second Circuit with Ford case of the 
Sixth Circuit. (NLRB v. Federbush Co., 121 f. (@d) 954 (CCA 2), 
enf’g 24 NLRB 829; NLRB v. Ford Motor Company, 114 f. (2d) 
905 (CCA 6), enf’g in part, 14 NLRB 346). 


16NLRBB v. Federbush, footnote 15, supra. 
17NLRB v. Virginia Electric & Power Co., 314 U.S. 469. 


18NLRB v. American Tube Bending Co.. 134 f. (2d) 993 (CCA 2) 
1943, cert. denied $20 U.S. 768. 


19See footnote 17, supra. 
20See footnote 15, supra. 


21For example, the compulsory-audience feature and the superior- 
economic-power feature were points (1) and (2) in the Board’s brief. 
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previously supported the Board’s point of view changed their 
positions.?? 

Of course a denial of certiorari is not necessarily conclusive of 
the views of the Supreme Court, although certainly its action 
jn this case was already foreshadowed not only by its pro- 
nouncement in Virginia Electric & Power but also in its de- 
cision in the Hague case, in which the Court said, “The right to 
discuss and inform people concerning the advantages and dis- 
advantages of unions and joining them is protected not only as 
part of free speech, but as part of free assembly.”?° 

Whatever doubt remained on the point was dissipated by the 
Supreme Court’s decision the following term in the case of 
Thomas v. Collins,24 in which a majority of the Court held 
unconstitutional a State statute placing certain restrictions upon 
union organizers when applied to a speech made by a trade- 
union official during an organizing campaign preceding a Labor 
Board election. In its decision the majority opinion made it 
clear that the right to make arguments for or against unions 
was fully privileged by the First Amendment, and that it applied 
to employers as well as to employes and union organizers.?> In 
order to remove all doubt the Court noted with approval the 
American Tube Bending?® ruling. This Board eventually acqui- 
esced in this decision and for a time ceased to set aside elections 
or to issue cease and desist orders against employers who made 
antiunion speeches or circulated antiunion literature, if they 
refrained from threats or intimidatory conduct. 

Recently, however, there has been a disturbing tendency by 
the Board to return to its old line of decisions on the theory 
that because there was some minor aspect of interference, a 
speech should be viewed as part of a “pattern of coercive con- 
duct,” even in cases where it was clear that the offending speech 
was only coercive or “inextricably intertwined” in the most 
highly metaphorical sense.27 Such findings have been made 
even where employers were confronted with highly inflammatory 
union literature, although one of the foremost labor lawyers in 
the country recognized, in a recent article in the official organ 
of the A. F. of L., that “if freedom of speech is to survive for 
trade unions and their members, it must not be denied, directly 
or indirectly, to employers.”?° 

The case at bar resembles the “pattern of conduct” cases in 
that the Board relies somewhat upon findings (based on no 
more than a scintilla of evidence) that there was disparity of 
treatment as between competing labor organizations in the dis- 
tribution of campaign literature in tie plant,?® and a finding 
that one of the company officials engaged in surveillance.*° 

But this decision is more retrogressive than the general run 


22See Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., v. NLRB, 144 f. (2d) 520 (App. 
D.C.), enf’g as mod. 54 NLRB 813, Sept. 28, 1944 (App. D.C.) 
rehearing denied; Budd Mfg. Co. v. NLRB, 138 f. (2d) 86 (CCA 3), 
enf’g 41 NLRB 872, 321 U.S. 773 cert denied; and decision of 7th 
Circuit in Reliance Mfg. Co. v. NLRB, 125 f. (2d) $11 (CCA 7), 
which stands out as an exception. 


*3Hague v. Committee for Industrial Organization, 307 U.S. 496. 


24993 U.S. 516. 


25The Court noted with approval the decision of the Second and 
Sixth Circuit Courts of Appeals, respectively, in which the original 
ruling of the Board was repudiated. 


26Footnote 18, supra. 


27Matter of Goodall Company, 68 NLRB No. 31, issued May 28, 
1946; Matter of Monumental Life Insurance Co., 67 NLRB No. 35, 
issued April 11, 1946. 


23Joseph Padway, Esq., in The Federationist. June, 1944, p. 28. 


28This conclusion 1s reached despite a finding of the Trial Examiner 
that after the Direction of Election issued, neither organization was per- 
mitted to distribute any literature on the premises. 


30How this su:veillance could be viewed as “context” in which the 
employes might interpret the speech as coercive, in view of the fact that 
employes were ignorant of it, is not explained. 
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in that it finds the mere fact that the employes were assembled 
in the plant during working time to listen to anti-CIO campaign 
speeches of respondent’s officials was itself a violation of the 
Act, the theory being that the employes were not at liberty 
during working hours to avoid hearing the speeches. It must be 
remembered, however, that these were the same circumstances 
under which the crucial speech in American Tube Bending case 
was made and virtually the identical argument in support of 
the Board’s disapproval of it was urged unsuccessfully upon 
the courts. It ignores the fact that the whole Board doctrine of 
employer neutrality developed with respect to employers using 
the plant facilities as channels for their propaganda. It was this 
doctrine of the Board that the courts repudiated, not some 
notion that an employer did not have access to public media of 
expression, for no Board decision had ever held this to be illegal 
per se. 

Similarly, the idea that there was some interference because 
the employer himself distributed literature on the premises, 
despite the “no solicitation” rule, is equally unconvincing, for 
the rule was not directed at the management. 

Although the majority opinion professes to reject the ingenious 
theory advanced by the Trial Examiner with respect to the 
existence of a constitutional right of nonassembly, it really, in 
effect, adopts this doctrine by propounding the idea that the 
exercise of constitutional rights on time paid for by another is 
an unconditional one. This argument was disposed of some years 
ago by Holmes, J., McAuliffe v. Mayor, City of New Bedford, 
29 n.e. 517, with the statement that “A policeman may have a 
constitutional right to talk politics, but he does not have a con- 
stitutional right to be a policeman.” 


The policy grounds upon which the majority opinion is rested 
seem to be equally unpersuasive. I refer to the premise that since 
the respondent had “superior economic power,” the fact that it 
paid the workers for the time they listened to the speech should 
be appraised as interference with their organizational activities. 
Granted that this company, like most industrial concerns, has 
greater economic power than its own employes, such an analogy, 
when referring to an election contest undertaken by one of the 
most powerful CIO unions, is fallacious. We have frequently 
frowned upon employers adopting the notion that in a Board 
election the employer and the union are rival candidates,*! but 
it is no more far-fetched than viewing the employes themselves 
as candidates. The employes are the voters, the “candidates” are 
the choices on the ballots. This Board knows from its own experi- 
ence the vast amount of money spent in organizing campaigns 
and it is doubtful that any concerns, other than the largest 
corporate enterprises, can match the financial resources which 
are available to national industrial unions like the petitioner in 
such contests. 

I therefore feel, as a matter of policy as well as established 
judicial precedent by which we should be guided, that this case 
should be dismissed. 

Signed at Washington, D.C., this 26th day of August, 1946. 

GerarpD D. REILLY 
Member 
National Labor Relations Board 


APPENDIX A 


(Speech of J. B. O’Connor, vice president of Clark Bros. 
Co. Inc.) 


Fellow Employes of Clark Bros.: 
This meeting has been called in response to requests of a 
number of employes asking that the company make a statement 


31Matter of American Tube Bending Co., 44 NLRB 121. 
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regarding Thursdoy’s election. ’m glad to have the opportunity 
to talk to vou. T should like to just stand here and tell you all 
the thoughts that are going through my mind. But our lawyer 
tells us that we should not do that; that the National Labor 
Relations Act limits us in what we can say to you. So it has 
been necessary to write it all out to read to you so that after- 
wards no one could claim that I had said something different. 

In order that you may review what I have said and check 
any points in question, an exact copy of this talk will be sent 
to your home address through the mails. 

The main thing our lawyer objected to was that I might try 
to make you vote one way or another. I told him that we just 
didn’t operate that way and that the employes knew it. We 
feel and we always have, that whether you folks belong or don’t 
belong to a church or a lodge or a union is just—plain none of 
our business. 

I do feel though, that. regardless of what anybody says. 
we've gotten along so well together through all these trouble- 
some years that I don’t want you to get some outsider in 
between us, unless after hearing everything I can honestly and 
fairly tell you, you still feel that’s necessary. 

As you know, the National Labor Relations Board has di- 
rected that a runoff election be held in the plant on Feb. 8, 
1945, to determine whether or not you wish to make a change 
in your collective bargaining agent. In other words, you as 
an employe of the company. will have an opportunity to cast 
a vote either in favor of, or against, the philosophy. policies and 
relationships under which we have been working together for 
many years. 

Because such an election is to be held. this talk is to briefly 
review the history of the campaigns conducted and the attacks 
waged by professional organizers in the interest of international 
unions and to explain to you our beliefs in the matter. You may 
then vote as you please. 


Present Campaign Follows Pattern 


The present drive no doubt causes new employes both won- 
derment and uneasiness. Those of you who are relatively new- 
comers have no way of knowing whether or not all statements 
made are true or false, particularly when they concern individ- 
uals or departments other than you or your own, or when they 
attack people whom you have not had the opportunity to 
know and thus form your own first-hand judgment. 

Older employes with the company say the current drive fol- 
lows a well-worn groove. They remember that since around 19+41 
there has been a constant stream of propaganda thrust upon 
employes at the gates. They have heard whispering campaigns 
before which have charged the company with unfair behavior 
toward its employes. They have heard stories before that Clark 
workers can only get what they deserve through representation 
by an outside organization. 

The management of this company has striven with all of its 
energy and diligence to establish good labor relations and a 
genuine feeling of friendliness throughout the Clark plant. The 
management of the company is in the hands of men who have, 
for the most part, come up from the ranks. They have worked 
with you, and some of your fathers and grandfathers over the 
years in building this company to its present position of trust 
and public-confidence. They have all spent practically their 
entire business lives with the company. They have sought to 
pursue a policy of direct and decent dealings with all employes 
of the company. 

We have attempted to provide a positive organization policy 
that provides opportunity, advancement, recognition, apprecia- 
tion and security. And today we have a clean shop where we all 
can work reasonable hours, in pleasant surroundings, and at rates 
of pay as high or higher than in any plant in this area. These 
are facts. 

We do recognize that every man in the Clark organization has 
hopes and ambitions of his own. We want our supervisory organi- 
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zation to meet the wishes and desires of the people who are 
associated with the company, not as members of masses but as 
human individuals. 

As the result of this healthy relationship, Clark employes have 
learned to get along together and settle their differences with 
management through “within the plant employe representa- 
tion,” organized and controlled by the employes only. Without 
the control of professionals the principle has worked well and 
the company and its business have grown. The wages and work- 
ing conditions of individuals have grown proportionately with 
the company. The Army-Navy “E” flag with stars for countless 
achievements flies proudly over our plant. The company’s war- 
production record stands as a shining light against the back- 
ground of endless strikes and work stoppages that have occurred 
in other plants where outside organizers have been in charge. 

Compare the employe-management co-operation that has 
made this record possible to the war record of the organization 
which now seeks to take over the Clark plant. It is stretching 
the truth pretty far to say that an organization which, through- 
out this war period has had tens of thousands of men idle all 
over America on strike, may claim that they can take the leacer- 
ship of the Clark plant and do a better war-production job. 

Attempts have been made over a long period of time to con- 
vince you that you should turn your affairs over to outsiders. 
If you wish to do so it is your right and privilege. The Clark 
management will respect your decision but the management of 
this company believes we can best promote and establish good 
working conditions by working closely and directly with you 
through your own independent organization with whom we have 
had many dealings and contracts in the past. In laying all our 
cards on the table, neither of us can stand alone. We cannot 
get along without each other. How prosperous and how suc- 
cessful we are together depends upon our mutual confidence 
and ability. Think well before you turn to outside leadership. 


Why Do We Oppose Outside Unions? 


There is honest question in the minds of some employes as to 
why we oppose outside unions. The fact is that we have sought 
no quarrel with outside unions. The question should be “Why 
have outside unions carried on campaigns of falsehoods respect- 
ing the Clark management and its treatment of the individual?” 
If you have read all the handbills over a period of time you have 
undoubtedly noted charges and statements which, if believed, 
could have no other effect than to completely destroy confidence 
within the organization. Ask yourself, in the light of what you 
know about the company, if it isn’t sheer self-serving malicious 
propaganda when the outside organizers in their hand bills and 
bulletins imply that 

“Favoritism rules at Clark’s. 

That the entire official family is dishonest. 

That workmen who speak well of the company are stooges 
and stool pigeons.” 

In their desperate attempt to find something to criticize, 
these outsiders have started the battle cry “down with the 
merit system.” Why do they resort to this when the adoption 
of this plan has put added money in the pockets of Clark em- 
ployes after all other effort to obtain outright increases had 
failed? 


If Charges Are True, Where Is the Evidence? 


According to all the propaganda which has been spread by 
the outside organizers, there is nothing good about Clark Bros., 
or its management. In all of the literature that has been distrib- 
uted, never one word of commendation regarding the company 
or its policies has been uttered. And never have they made one 
suggestion of how business could be increased, more jobs made, 
nor how to make present jobs more secure. We manufacture and 
sell specialties in the oil industry. We have no cost-plus con- 
tracts. If we expect to sell our products our prices have to be 
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competitive. Labor is our chief cost. If we can’t compete we lose 
business and you lose your jobs. If we can compete and make 
a fair profit that means more jobs. Those of you who have been 
with us for 18 years know how we’ve grown and continued to 
buy more and more equipment which in turn has meant more 
and more jobs. Now these are fundamental things and I don’t 
care who tells you he can get more for you, there are certain 
limits and if we go beyond those we destroy our business and 
your jobs. 

If, as the outside organizations claim, the company is unfair, 
how then does it happen that the vast majority of workers who 
have left the Clark plant to work elsewhere have returned for 
their old jobs with the statement that “I prefer to work at 
Clark’s rather than any other place I have ever been?” If condi- 
tions in the plant are as bad as they have been painted by out- 
siders how does it happen that with all of the changes in em- 
ployment being made throughout the country, not 25 men have 
lett Clark Bros. employment of their own accord in the past 
year. This is a phenomenal record and it means something. 

The success or lack of success of these attempts on the part 
of outside organizations has had close attention at the hands of 
officials, high in the ranks of outside organizations. They are 
willing to expend large sums of money in their attempts to 
organize Clark Bros. and they know that once successful, to 
them it will mean a steady flow of funds to their treasury every 
month. 


Ask Yourself These Questions 


Ask yourself if your status as it has been outlined to you in 
all sincerity by the company is something that can be improved 
by paying this money to outsiders to act as your leaders. Ask 
yourself if it is sincere leadership interested in your personal 
welfare, or if it is self-seeking leadership that you desire. Ask 
yourself soberly why outsiders would become so vitally inter- 
ested in your welfare. They started all of this personal interest 
in you before they had ever seen one of you. 

When we review the organizing campaign which has been con- 
ducted in our plant and when we reflect upon the experience of 
other companies with these outside organizations, particularly 
with respect to their record of wartime strikes and production 
stoppages, it is obvious that it would be extremely difficult to 
maintain the same harmonious relationship which now exists 
should an outside organization inject itself into ours. 

Clark Bros. has an abiding faith in the good sense of the men 
and women who make up this company. We believe the Ameri- 
can workman has lots of intelligence and that it is no fault of his 
that he is sometimes short of information because we who are 
managers have not always given him the benefit of the facts 
in our possession. 

I wish to stress in closing that at the forthcoming election you 
will be absolutely free to vote in accordance with your own de- 
sire. That the election will be conducted by secret ballot and no 
one but yourself will know your vote. That the election will be 
conducted in a fair and impartial manner. That there will be 
no retaliation or discrimination against employes because they 
favor any organization. The company will abide by the result 
of the election. 

By letters and other releases we have attempted to provide 
you with factual information which we are hopeful will assist 
you in your deliberation. There was much more that could have 
been said. There may be those who will question the right of 
the company to discuss these matters with you so openly and 
frankly. You are a part of the organization and our own people. 
Frank open discussions between associates is the American 
way and we rest the question with your good judgment. 

Mr. Clark, president of the company, will make a final state- 
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ment to you tomorrow over this same speaker. I am sure that 
you will be very glad to hear from him personally. 


APPENDIX B 
(Speech of Paul Clark, president of Clark Bros. Co., Inc.) 


Johnny O’Connor told me yesterday that I would make the 
company’s final statement about tomorrow’s election. I too am 
going to read mine. It will be short and to the point. Just a 
while ago, Mr. Scheitinger of the UAW-CIO took me to task 
in a radio address for the company’s interest in the election, and 
he directed to me a lot of questions over the radio, which, I, 
of course, had no opportunity to answer. 

I do think, however, I should point out to you that answers 
to practically all of the questions asked by Mr. Scheitinger are 
to be found in material which is already in your hands. Natur- 
ally, the company is interested in any election that is for the 
purpose of selecting the people with whom the company must 
deal, regarding your interests and our interests. It isn’t at all 
necessary, but I deny that this interest is motivated by self- 
ishness as some would try to have you believe. 

I was asked to explain the difference between Clark Bros. 
rates in 1941 and those existing in the automobile factories in 
Detroit in 1941. I don’t think the rates applying in the auto- 
mobile-manufacturing business have anything to do with rates 
in Clark Bros. at Olean. Neither do 1941 rates have anything 
to do with rates today, which, as we have pointed out a number 
of times, are controlled by the War Labor Board policy. In 
presenting his questions Mr. Scheitinger did not ask me to 
explain how it happens that his organization published a state- 
ment several days ago showing that the CIO workers country- 
wide are now enjoying an average hourly rate of 80.7 cents per 
hour, whereas Clark workers are enjoying an average rate of 
95 cents per hour. Does Mr. Scheitinger wish this explained, 
too? Does he wish me to explain that since 1941 Clark rates 
have gone up from an average of 64 cents an hour to 95 cents 
an hour, whereas rates in plants represented by CIO have 
increased only from 75 cents to 80.7 cents by his own admission. 

I want to say that if you think you would be better off with 
an outside union and that you need them to protect your inter- 
est, then vote it in. Nobody in this plant, as long as I am running 
it, will be discriminated against because of the way he votes 
or the way he thinks. 

This company has engaged in collective bargaining over a 
period of years with an organization made up of and controlled 
by the men in this plant. Working with this organization, we 
have been able to go a long way in improving conditions in the 
plant and increasing the advantages and benefits to workers. 
It has been done in an honorable and straightforward way with- 
out the disturbing influences that have prevailed in many plants 
where outsiders held sway. 

You can’t please all of the people all the time, we know. How- 
ever you know a good job has been done here. Anything that has 
the possibility of disturbing the peaceful progress is a matter of 
deep concern to us. 

I have been working for this company a long time, just as 
many of you have. My job depends on your performance, just as 
your job depends on my performance. If we can’t get along to- 
gether without outside groups coming between us, my personal 
feeling is that we will not be making the most of our opportunity. 

It so happens that being an officer of the company, I have no 
vote, but I am going to tell you straight from the shoulder what 
my action would be if I did have one. I would not vote an out- 
side union into the plant. I would not do it because there is no 
need of it. That is my honest opinion for whatever it is worth 
to you in making your final decision. 

One other thing I would like to ask you to do, and that is for 
every man to go to the ballot box and vote his conviction, but 
above all vote. 
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COMING SHOWDOWN ON WAGES 


Conflicting Pressures for Holding Line or Moving It Up With Prices 


Insistence of employers 
that production is key to 
workers’ buying power 


Conflicting pressures from employers 
and unions are forcing the Government 
into a decision on whether to continue to 
try to hold the wage line, move it upward 
or abandon Government wage controls 
entirely. Stabilization officials prefer to 
postpone this inevitable showdown as long 
as possible, but current developments may 
compel a decision within a few weeks. 

A crisis is developing over the wage issue 
because price rises have wiped out pay 
increases won by the unions in the strikes 
of early 1946. The cost-of-living index is 
up nearly 14 per cent above April, 1945, 
the last full month of war production. 
Weekly take-home pay for factory work- 
ers, due to shorter hours, has dropped 
8 per cent in the same period. The rise 
in actual hourly wage rates is estimated 
at about 11 per cent, which still is less 
than the cost-of-living rise. 

Demand for an upward revision of the 
wage line is coming from the workers who 
have taken this cut in pay. Employers 
and some economists, on the other hand, 
warn that another round of pay raises now 


would only push prices higher. These argu- 
ments are being considered in preliminary 
conferences under way among Government 
stabilization authorities. Reconversion Di- 
rector John R. Steelman, who is the top 
economic-stabilization adviser of the Presi- 
dent, will have much to do with fixing the 
course to be followed. The pressures to 
speed up this decision are evident in sev- 
eral recent developments. 

Employers are preparing to resist an- 
other round of wage demands, at least 
until full-scale production is achieved. An 
indication of this policy came from the 
Chrysler Corp., which told the CIO United 
Auto Workers that it was opposed to fur- 
ther pay increases at this time. The UAW 
had notified Chrysler that, under a 60-day 
reopening clause in its contract, it would 
file new wage demands after studying the 
trend of prices for the next two months. 

In reply to the union’s notice, Chrysler 
officials advised the union that “the way 
to more purchasing power is through pro- 
ducing more.” The corporation reported 
that from June 6 to August 21 there were 
50 unauthorized strikes in Chrysler’s own 
plants. In addition, there were strikes in 
parts plants. The corporation’s letter stated 
that, if Chrysler could obtain a free flow 
of materials from its suppliers and if “em- 

ployes would attend to 














HOW FAR WILL IT STRETCH? 
The presidential adviser will have much to do... 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


their work regularly,” the 
employes’ earnings would 
be increased through 
steady employment. A 
first-round wage increase 
of 18 cents an hour, de- 
manded and won by the 
union at Chrysler last 
January, without a strike, 
the company described as 
a mistake which it thinks 
the union ought to avoid 
repeating. 

Unions, on the other 
hand, are demanding sec- 
ond-round wage increases, 
and, in some cases, have 
negotiated first-round 
raises that exceed the 
official pattern for their 
industries. The AFL Sail- 
ors’ Union of the Pacific, 
as an example, threatened 
to strike because the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization 
Board refused to approve, 
for price-relief purposes, 
a pay increase higher than 
the Board had approved 
earlier in the year for the 








CIO Maritime Union. The ship-owners 
asked the WSB to reconsider its refusal. 
WSB agreed to hear any new evidence 
either side cares to present. 

Another test of the wage line may come 
from negotiations now in progress between 
the CIO Packinghouse Workers and major 
meat packers. The union, in filing a 30-day 
strike notice under the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, indicated it did not intend to 
call the walkout for some time, in order 
to permit further negotiations. The com- 
panies have rejected union demands for a 
cost-of-living bonus and other concessions. 

CIO Oil Workers also are drafting de- 
mands for new wage increases. CIO Long- 
shoremen in West Coast ports have threat- 
ened to strike in October for new wage 
increases. Any large pay raises given to 
these unions presumably would violate the 
present wage line. 

Government also is adding to the pres- 
sures for a wage-policy change. An increase 
just granted in ceiling prices for cattle and 
hogs is to result in higher meat costs to 
consumers and more complaints from union 
members about high prices. As an indus- 
try’s products are removed from price 
controls, wages in that industry are freed 
of wage restrictions. It will be more and 
more difficult for WSB to control wages 
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JOHN STEELMAN 


... with fixing the course to be followed 
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Never before has there been such a record—such an 
overwhelming and tmmediate response in the field of news- 


weekly publishing. With the issue of November 21, 1446, 
World Report guarantees 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


This increase, now announced after publishing only 
twelve issues, is the result of just two things—(1) the need 
for a factual magazine devoted entirely to the news of 
world affairs; (2) the filling of this need by a staff of 
experienced editors and writers. 


Several hundred leading advertisers and their advertising agencies 
are now discussing schedules and cycles. These leading advertis- 
ers know that their products and services will be well advertised in 
World Report—the only magazine offering 100.000 world-minded 
people and their families in a single concentrated market. 


WORLD ttEPORT 


Published by 


United States News Publishing Corporation 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


WORLD REPORT-The No. 1 advertising medium to reach world-minded people 
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in industries that remain under price con- 
trols, if workers in other industries not 
under price control are given pay increases. 
Pressures from such sources are being 
exerted on Government officials and on 
top CIO and AFL leaders who have been 
striving to postpone another showdown on 
the wage question until next year. The 
union officials know that a change in wage 
policy would inspire, among the rank and 
file, demands for immediate reopening of 
the contracts. The top leadership of labor 
is trying to avoid starting another wave 
of strikes this year in the basic industries. 
The leaders know that a new price rise 
would follow any new wage increases, and 
once more would wipe out the gain. 
Despite the fears of labor leaders and 
of Government officials, however, the show- 
down rapidly is being forced on this ques- 
tion of continuing to hold the wage line. 





‘Free Speech’ Ruling 
in Union Elections 


Employers once more are being told by 
the Government that they do not have as 
much freedom to campaign against unions 
during the period before collective-bar- 
gaining elections as they thought they had. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
drawn a new line of distinction between 
persuasive campaigning, which is legal, and 
coercive campaigning, which is held by the 
Board to be illegal. The result is another 
round in the debate over what is and what 
isn’t “emplover free speech.” 

The distinction drawn by a majority 
of the NLRB in this latest “free speech” 
decision (full text of decision starts on 
page 88-A) is this: 

It is persuasion, not coercion, for an 
employer to present antiunion arguments 
that are temperate and that contain no 
hint of reprisal against workers who might 
vote to join a union. 

lt is coercion when an employer’s aim 
is not merely to express his views, but to 
engage in an organized, intensive, and ag- 
gressive campaign forming part of a gen- 
eral course of conduct aimed at achieving 
objectives forbidden by the Wagner Act. 

In the case that produced the recent 
decision, the employer was found to have 
called his workers together on company 
time, an hour before the election, and com- 
pelled them to listen to antiunion speeches. 
This, the majority held, was using his “su- 
perior economic power” to coerce employes 
to listen to speeches attacking the CIO 
union that the workers were about to vote 
for or against. 

The majority decision—by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and member John M. 
Houston—brought a dissent from Gerard 
D. Reilly, who since has retired from the 
Board. Mr. Reilly contended that the ma- 
jority was veering away from the principle 
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FREE SPEECH FOR THE UNION 
... for employers there is a line between persuasion and coercion 


laid down by the Supreme Court that “the 
right to discuss and inform people concern- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of 
unions and joining them is protected not 
only as a part of free speech, but as part 
of free assembly.” 

Mr. Reilly chided his colleagues for 
showing what: he termed a “disturbing 
tendency” to return to its old line of de- 
cisions, which held that all employer com- 
ment on unionization was interference with 
employes’ legal rights of organization. On 
the question of compelling employes during 
working time to listen to antiunion 
speeches, Mr. Reilly contended that here 
again a decision of the courts was not 
being followed. He argued that the major- 
ity decision “ignores the fact that the 
whole Board doctrine of employer neu- 
trality developed with respect to employers 
using the plant facilities as channels for 
their propaganda,” and added: “It was 
this doctrine of the Board that the courts 
repudiated.” 

The newest NLRB “free speech” de- 
cision is likely to stand unless it is upset 
by the courts. There is little likelihood that 
the appointment of James J. Reynolds, Jr., 
to membership on the Board will bring a 
change of policy. Even though. he accepts 
the minority view of Mr. Reilly, he still 
can be outvoted by Mr. Herzog and Mr. 
Houston. 


Rival CIO-AFL Claims 
In Southern Drives 


Atlanta 

Conflicting claims of the AFL and the 
CIO on the success of their drives to 
unionize the South make a true progress 
report impossible at this time, but enough 





official information is available to indicate 
the trend where collective bargaining elec- 
tions have been held. This information 
was gathered in a tour of the South by 
a member of the Board of Editors of The 
United States News. The trend is this: 

In plants organized, the score is about 
a standoff. Each organization has won ap- 
proximately the same number of elections. 

In number of workers organized, the 
CIO appears to be somewhat in the lead. 
This indicates that the CIO drive, directed 
by Van A. Bittner, is gaining a foothold 
in the larger plants, while the AFL is 
making most of its headway in smaller 
ones. In only a few elections have workers 
rejected both the AFL and the CIO in 
favor of no union. 

There is some question, however, of the 
view that the election results reflect the 
actual gains being made by both sides. 
The AFL claims, for example, that only 
one in five of its bargaining agreements 
is the result of a National Labor Relations 
Board election. In the other four, it is said, 
employers recognize an AFL union as bar- 
gaining agent without an election. If that 
is true—and the CIO disputes the claim— 
it would indicate that many employers, 
now resigned to unionization of their 
plants, prefer to deal with AFL unions 
because they consider them more conserv- 
ative. CIO leaders say they can find no 
evidence to support the AFL claim that 
it has won such a preponderance of pri- 
vately negotiated agreements as four out 
of five. 

CIO claims to have won 88 collective- 
bargaining victories since the Southern 
drive started. 

CIO gains, it is clear, are being made 
in the big unorganized industries of the 
South, such as textiles and lumber. How- 
ever, there is nothing like a real break- 
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/ 
trying To guess 1 


said successful Eva Douds of Clarksburg; West Virginia. 
(From an actual interview with Miss Douds.) 


4 





“Honest, I only want to know how 
long you’ve been in business.” 
“Well, if you insist. I started out with 
a little hat shop back in 1917. My. I 
was proud of that dingy place!” 





3 





“Dingy? Oh, I guess you didn’t have 
much lighting then, did you?” 
“Just one small, dim lamp bulb. But 
nowadays we know what good 
lighting means. In fact, I just had 
the electric company’s experts over 
to improve the lighting in my store 

and windows.” 


“‘Doesn’t that make your electric 
bills pretty steep, Miss Douds?”’ 


“I wouldn't call a few cents’ increase 
‘steep’—especially since electricity 
is the smallest item on my books. 
And, believe me, I get a lot more 
electricity for my money than I did 
back in 1917! Better service. too.” 





“A nice boost for the electric com- 
pany. But what of this ‘govern- 
ment electricity we hear about?” 


“Not for me! I'll bet ‘government 
electricity’ costs more money in the 
long run. . . . Besides, the govern- 
ment has no more place in the elec- 
tric business than it has in mine.” 














“I agree—but tell me your reason.” 


“All right — suppose the government 
decided to compete with me. It could 
undersell me, because it pays little 
or no taxes. I'd go out of business 
and the government would lose a 
taxpayer. Right?” 








“Yes, and —” 


“— who makes up that loss in taxes? 


You and I! So. you see nobody 
gains when government goes into 
business. That is, nobody but those 
who want government to own all 
business. And let's not get on that 
subject — or I'm apt to scream!” 





© Enjoy ‘‘THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR,”’ 


with Anne 
Jamison, Bob Shanley, TheSportsmenand Robert Armbruster’s 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


Orchestra. Sundays, 4:30P.M., Eastern Daylight Time, CBS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


%* Names on request from this magazine. 
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A Huff and a Puff...and you 
—==BLOw)) the roof on! 





Years ago Flintkote introduced the first 
practical Cold Process Built-up Roof. 

Now Flintkote pioneers again... with 
two new top quality materials especially 
developed to give you Cold Process roofs 
(both for new construction and for roof 
maintenance), APPLIED BY SPRAY! 

Need a new root! Call your contractor 
and specify a Flintkote Spray Applied 
Cold Process Built-up Roof. 


In an amazingly short time, and at a 
gratifying saving, he’ll complete the fin- 
est built-up roof money can buy. No 
mess. No debris. Just a quick, clean job 
...neatly and economically done. 

Or, if your contractor doesn’t yet have 
spray equipment, write us, giving his 
name. 

We'll send you both complete data on 
Flintkote Spray Application. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


More than 100 kinds include industrial 
adhesives, paperboard products 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 


and building materials. Our exten- atko and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 
sive research facilities are always i aa 54, California; 25 Adelaide Street 
at your disposal. ti East, Toronto 1, Ontario, 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 





Later Week 


through by the unions in these industries 
up to now. None of the big chains of un- 
organized textile mills, which hold a dom- 
inant position in shaping industry’s labor 
policy in the South, has yet been union- 
ized. 

Some textile mills whose employes num- 
ber in the hundreds have signed agree- 
ments with the CIO. This is true also of 
a number of large lumber plants, espe- 
cially in Mississippi, where the union’s 
efforts were aided by low wage rates. 

CIO organizers now are working vigor- 
ously in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina in such industries as tobacco, cloth- 
ing, wood working and brick making, as 
well as textiles. 

AFL gains are being made in service 
trades, and the organization is extending 
the membership of its present unions into 
new plants. Also, recent NLRB elections 








—Harris & Ewi 
ClO‘S ORGANIZER BITTNER 
« . . scorekeepers differed 





in three atomic-energy plants at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., indicate that the AFL has 
a good chance of winning collective-bar- 
gaining rights in all three when the ap- 
proaching ‘runoff elections are held. 

Elections resulting from the campaigns 
of the rival labor groups only now are 
beginning to be held in large numbers. 
Many more will be held in the next few 
months. In the proceedings pending before 
the NLRB’s regional office in Atlanta, 
which covers five Southern States, AFL 
petitions for bargaining rights outnumber 
CIO petitions about five to four. CIO 
petitions, however, affect more than three 
times as many workers as those of the 
AFL. That is because the CIO is dealing 
with concerns employing from 100 to 
1,000 workers, while many AFL petitions 
cover small groups, from a handful to a 
hundred. 

Whatever the outcome, the South has 
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They had a last minute chance to bid on an im- 

e@ portant contract. And the final figures weren’t quite 

ready when it was time to leave for the meeting— 

600 miles away. So the boss reserved connecting Pullman 

bedrooms. When the wall between them was swung back, 
there was a spacious, comfortable “‘conference room’’! 











got a good night’s sleep—undisturbed by any 

thought of not getting there in time, for there isn’t 
any worry about weather, roads and mountains when you're 
on a train. What a swell way to travel! Going Pullman, 
you get comfort, service and safety that no other. way of 
going places fast can match! 


: While they worked in air-conditioned comfort, (; () p 1 [| Vy A N 
: e the Pullman porter kept the thermos jugs filled 


3 The conference lasted 200 miles! Then they all 











with fresh water—brought cigarettes and refresh- 
ments—gave them the attentive personal service for THE SAFEST, MOST COMPORTHBLE 
which Pullman has been famous for more than 80 years. WAY OF GUNG PLACES Hast! 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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AFE driving, traffic experts agree, is fundamen- 
tally an attitude of mind. A careful, courteous 
mental attitude begins with a conscientious 
concern for equipment, including tires, in use on 


the car. 


Throughout almost forty years of motoring, thou- 
sands of car owners have expressed preference for 
the tires made by the folks at LEE of Conshohocken. 


They know that sound LEE DeLuxe tires are men- 


eu i hme event colucte) mye comente mawestevnnicere hmnouw(aciie) (ee 


LEE DeLuxe tire users are among 
- . ‘ E 
the safest drivers on the road. Er ee 
RAYON Cord 


Replace with | F E of Coustottock \NRES 


LEE RU Gwe 2 TIRE CORPORATION 


COmeHOHOCKEN, PA., U. S.A. 


Republic Rubber Division ... Industrial Rubber Products ... Youngstown, Ohio 


Later Week 


become more union conscious in recent 
weeks than at any previous period, 


Auto-Wage Losses 
Because of Strikes 


Workers who stayed at their jobs while 
fellow union members in the same industry 
were striking suffered heavy losses in 
earnings as the result of strikes in which 
they had no part. Employers of the Stude- 
baker Corp. offer a case in point. 

A typical worker on Studebaker’s 
final assembly line earned $1,475 during 


Strikes vs. Auto Output 


A case history of how automobile 
production in one company has suffered 
from strikes in other companies is pro- 
vided by experiences of the Studebaker 
Corp. This company has had no strikes 
of its own, yet Studebaker workers 
lost about $20,000,000 in pay from Oct. 
1, 1945, to July 1, 1946, because of strikes 
in plants supplying parts and materials 
for Studebaker cars. These strikes have 
caused Studebaker’s production to fall 
far behind schedule. 

The number of passenger cars and 
trucks slated for production by months 
from October, 1945, to July, 1946, and 
the number of cars and trucks actually 
produced during that time are shown in 
the following tabulation: 

Scheduled Actual 
Production Production 
October 3,000 j 
November 6.000 
December 10.000 
January 7,500 
February 13.000 
March 20,000 
April 25.000 
May 25.000 
June 25,000 9,694 


Total 134,500 43.011 


Studebaker’s situation is typical of 
what has happened to some other auto 
manufacturers that have been free of 
strikes themselves, but have not been 
able to keep producing because of strikes 
elsewhere. Types of parts and materials 
that Studebaker has been unable to get 
because of strikes elsewhere. and the 
months in which those strikes started, 
include the following: 

August, 1945 — Propeller shafts, 
shackles and shackle bolts. 

September, 1945—Transmissions. 

October, 1945—Axles. glass. 

November, 1945 — Engine _ bearings, 
locks and keys, fuel pumps and cleaners, 
horns. 

January, 1946— Steel, water-pump 
parts, copper. 

March, 1946—Frames, cushion springs. 

April, 1946—Coal, rubber parts, steer- 
ing gears, bolts, nuts, cotter pins, hose 
clamps, propeller shafts, truck axles. 

May, 1946—--Piston rings. 

June, 1946—Steel, bearings. 

July 1946—Rims and locking rings, 
ignition, rubber parts, body hardware, 
leather: 

Some strikes lasted three months or 
more. Others still are unsettled. 
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the past year, from Aug. 1, 1945 to Aug. 1, 
1946. If the company’s output schedule 
had been met during the year, the same 
worker would have earned about $2,400. 

These are figures compiled by the 
company. They make allowance for time 
lost due to reconversion of the plant 
from war production to peace production, 
and for retooling for new automobile 
models. What they show is that, if the 
company had been able to obtain neces- 
sary parts and materials to meet produc- 
tion schedules, the worker on the assembly 
line would have had almost $1,000 more 
for the year in take-home pay. 

The effect of these strikes in plants 
producing Studebaker parts and materials 
js shown in the accompanying table. Com- 
pany Officials contend that delays were due 
almost entirely to strikes and slowdowns 
in plants of its suppliers. The Studebaker 
Corp. itself reached an agreement over 
wages with its workers without a strike. 

The table shows that the company’s 
actual production from last October 
through June amounted to 43,011 pas- 
senger cars and trucks. This was more 
than 90.000 units under the production 
goal of 134,500. The table also shows how 
strikes cut off or reduced the flow of parts 
and materials to Studebaker. Production of 
9,000 cars had been planned for the first 
two months-after reconversion of the plant 
from war production. Only six passenger- 
car pilot units were completed in those 
first two months. In only one month, 
January of this year, did the output of 
the plant exceed the quota, and that 
month’s production was only six cars 
above the planned figure. In other months, 
output came nowhere near the schedules. 

Behind these production difficulties 
were not only the strikes in parts fac- 
tories but also the nation-wide coal and 
steel walkouts of early this year. The 
company has had to suspend passenger-car 
production three times since last October 
because of these various strikes. Only re- 
cently it resumed work after another 
shutdown, but output still is hampered 
by strikes. Studebaker employes, who are 
members of the CIO United Auto Workers, 
continue to lose wages because of strikes 
by other CIO members. Consumers in- 
cluding CIO members, continue to wait for 
their cars. 


Persisting Stoppages 
That Hamper Output 


Strikes, despite some settlements in im- 
portant parts-manufacturing plants, con- 
tinued to hamper production in a number 
of industries at the end of the week. The 
Labor Department reported 241 strikes in 
progress, involving nearly 119,000 workers. 

The situation in some of the more im- 
portant disputes was as follows: 

Glass. The first general strike in the 
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AY back in the woods Norton starts to 
Wirve a part in producing your news- 
paper — when axes and saws sharpened 
by Norton grinding wheels fell the trees 
and cut them to pulp wood lengths. 


Then at the mill the wood is ground into 
pulp by Norton Pulpstones — gigantic ten- 
ton, segmental grinding wheels as large 
as six feet in diameter and 54” wide — 
wheels developed by Norton research to 
replace nature’s sandstones. 


Alundum Laboratory Ware is used in the 
mill laboratories and Crystolon Brick in the 
power plant. 


Machines that convert the pulp into paper 
and complicated presses which print your 
newspaper contain many rolls and other 
parts precision-produced by Norton grind- 
ing machines and grinding wheels. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS, 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. 
is a Norton Division 








“And you said this job would 


leave us sitting pretty!” 


Later Week 


flint-glassware industry since collective 
bargaining began in 1888 may take place 
on September 20. The AFL Flint Glass. 
workers filed strike notice covering 35,000 
workers after wage negotiations collapsed, 

Autos. Nash-Kelvinator Corp. sent 192. 
000 employes home from its Wisconsin 
plants when some employes refused to 
work on cars that were to be exported, 
because they wanted the cars sold to 
Nash employes. A strike in progress for 
more than 100 days at three plants of 
the Mack Manufacturing Corp., in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, continued to 
delay production of trucks. General Mo- 
tors Corp. reported 62 strikes in its sup- 
pliers’ plants, one less than the previous 
week. 

Farm machinery. Strikes continued to 
close some plants of the J. I. Case Co. and 
Allis-Chalmers Co. These strikes have 
been under way since December and 
March, respectively. 

More strikes occurred in July, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported, than in 
any previous month this year, although 
the amount of working time lost was 
lower than in any month since the end 
of the war. There were 800 strikes in 
progress in July, with strike idleness esti- 
mated at 3,300,000 man-days. 
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New Strikes 
To W 


UR misguided marauders are 
O understandably embarrassed. 
They’ve come up against Cyclone 
Fence before, but never got the 
hang of it. Maybe that’s why more 
and more plants are depending on 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence for all- 
round protection. How about your 
plant? 

Choose Cyclone, and you have a 
fence of rugged construction and 
sound design, tested to stand up 
under difficult conditions of terrain 
or climate and stay taut and true 
through the years. 


Cyclone factory-trained engi- 


U-S-S CYCLONE FENCE 


neers are available to help you with 
your plans . . . to make cost esti- 
mates ... and to help you choose the 
right type of fence for your particu- 
lar job. There’s no obligation. 

And whether you make your 
plans now or later, you’ll want our 
free, illustrated fact-book “Your 
Fence.” It gives data and specifica- 
tions on 14 types of U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence—the most widely used prop- 
erty protection fence in the world. 
Mail the coupon below. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, III. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





 ctip this coupon—and send it to: 
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| 1] Residence. Approximately. ...........ssscecccccsececes feet. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E 96 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 





Interested in Fencing: [1 Industrial; [) School; (] Playground; 





D STATES. STEEL 





The chart shows by weeks, the num- 
ber of new strikes to which the U. S. 
Conciliation Service assigned con- 
ciliators. In the week ended August 
28, there were 63 new strikes in- 
volving 15,268 employes. Concilia- 
tors during the week settled 67 
strikes, leaving a total of 241 still 
in progress, with 118,905 employes 
involved. 
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Quality lubricants 
—where and when 
you want them! 


QUALITY LUBRICANTS FROM MORE 
THAN 2300 TEXACO SUPPLY POINTS 


Detroit, Denver, Dallas, or wherever your plants 
are located, in all the 48 States — there is a 
Texaco supply point nearby. Look at the map... 


EVERY PIN marks a wholesale supply point! 


EVERY POINT is a convenient source of supply for 
Texaco fuels and lubricants. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT sets up this service for 


The Texas Company 
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...for all your plants age Tee located 


all your plants, wherever they are located... 


INSURING each plant the benefits of product uni- 
formity and so, uniformity of performance and 
operating economy... 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers — to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 


TELEPHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 wholesale supply points — or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





—in all ' 
48 States 












WHAT IS 
YOUR 


BUSINESS 
“BLIND SPOT" 











Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is just 


ahead. Right now—today—there 
are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar with the whole 
structure of business— Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots’ —those 
whose knowledge is limited to one 
or two departments—are severely 


handicapped. 
Since 1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 


more than 430,000 men to over- 
come their deficiencies in essential 
business knowledge. 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
tive training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” You may have a copy of 
this stimulating 64-page booklet, 
free and without obligation, simply 
by returning the coupon below. But 
please do not send for the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. Its appeal is 
limited to men who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 462, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book 


—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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HOW U.S. CAN REMOBILIZE 


The draft is back in use as a means of 
raising men for the Army and Navy after 
a two-month holiday. At the same time, 
the armed forces are calling for the return 
to service of some officer specialists who 
have been demobilized. Out of this situa- 
tion there is growing the appearance of 
partial remobilization. 

Actually, there is no real change of plans 
growing from the tense world situation. 
This country is not to build back its war- 
time strength of military services. But it 
is maintaining what it regards as_ basic 
elements. This raises questions about the 
Government’s attitude, the rules, and the 
rights of individuals. Also, questions are 
raised regarding the reserve status of offi- 
cers and men. 


Can any man now be called back to 
military service? 

No, only certain ones. The draft age now is 
fixed at 19 through 44, but present Selec- 
tive Service policy is not to draft anyone 
of 30 or over. Men in the military reserves, 
as well as demobilized Army officers in 
inactive status, can be recalled at any time. 
This means most wartime officers and 
many men who are in the Army and Navy 
enlisted reserves. Technically, they can be 
called back into the service as long as the 
present national emergency continues. This 
emergency, proclaimed by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1939, is still legally 
in effect. 


Who actually is to be drafted? 

With certain exceptions, any able-bodied 
man in the 19-through-29 group is liable 
to be drafted to serve 18 months in the 
armed forces. Certain groups, however, 
are specifically exempted by the new draft 
law, which now is back in full force. And 
the way is left open for others to avoid 
service by special deferment. 


What individuals and groups are 
exempt? 

Men who have had military service out- 
side the United States, or who have served 
at least six months in the U.S., not count- 
ing service while a college student, are 
exempt from being drafted under present 
law. Also exempt are fathers with de- 
pendent children under the age of 18. 
This includes men with legally adopted 
children, stepchildren and foster children, 
whom they support. 


Who can get deferments 

The way is open for deferment of certain 
key workers engaged in critical produc- 
tion, building and transportation. Defer- 
ment also can be obtained for college and 
university teachers, students in medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine and oste- 
opathy, and certain research workers. And 


wartime provisions for deferment of neces- 
sary agricultural workers still are in force. 


How are deferments obtained? 
Several Government agencies act as clear- 
inghouses for deferment claims, with final 
determination up to local Selective Service 
boards. These agencies include the Civilian 
Production Administration, for production 
workers; the National Housing Agency, 
for construction workers; the Office of 
Defense Transportation, for transporta- 
tion workers, and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for teachers. 


What of the reserve status of veter- 
ans? Are any being recalled to 
service? 

Many reserve officers, particularly Army 

officers with special technical training. are 

being asked to return for active duty. At 
present, the general policy is to try to meet 
the needs on a voluntary basis. But if 
there are not enough officers returning 
voluntarily, both the Army and Navy 
can use their emergency powers to call 
individual reservists back to active service, 
regardless of their wishes in the matter. 

Army officers who went on inactive duty 

also can be returned to active duty during 

the emergency period, even though they 

did not join the reserve forces when they 

were demobilized. 


How are enlisted reserves affected? 
Just as in the case of officers, members 
of the Army and Navy enlisted reserves 
can be called to active service until the 
present emergency period is declared 
ended. Actually, however, none of these 
enlisted men on the reserve lists is now 
being called back. These men cannot be 
drafted while they are in the enlisted 
reserve, but some of them are volunteer- 
ing to go back into active service of the 
Army and Navy. 


In contrast to demobilized officers, com- 
paratively few enlisted men are joining 
the reserves. This is shown by the Army 
report that approximately 400,000 officers. 
the great majority of the number demobi- 
lized, are on the reserve rolls. But only 
about 475.000 enlisted men, out of mil- 
lions in the wartime Army, are in the 
reserve. 


What of veterans not in the reserves? 
Usually they cannot be brought back into 
service under present law except volun- 
tarily. Those who served less than six 
months, and entirely in the United States, 
can be drafted. And Army officers on 
inactive service can be recalled. But, 
otherwise, these veterans outside the re- 
serves cannot be recalled unless Congress 
or the President declares the national 
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It’s a new river these days... with barge lines 
- providing New Orleans’ industries with low cost 
’ transportation to and from all points in the rich 
my Mississippi Valley. In addition, 7 major air lines, 
oo (plus air-treight lines), 11 Class 1 railroads, motor 
At truck lines, and steamship sailings to all the 
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Beyond the Southern In This Direction-- 
d? Horizon--Latin America Abundant Raw Products 
= Nations to the south are increas- Near New Orleans are abundant 
he ingly valuable as consumers. Their industrial raw materials—petro- 
ed businessmen like to trade with New leum and natural gas, some of the 
Se Orleans, which shares thetr Latin world’s largest sulphur and salt 
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be Latin America and expanding mar- snctaibil a: 
ne kets throughout the world, our other minerals. Nearby, over a 
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1e grants Foreign Trade Zone to New Orleans— information specifically applicable to your busi- 
second in the nation. Every manufacturer, im- ness and to location of your plant here. Address 
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tory is SEEN 


Compact— 
easy to carry 


MLUSIKAVOK two-wyy training 
-the ONE best way 


OW you can deliver your training message with twice 
the impact! Illustravox sound slidefilm equipment uses 
both dramatic pictures and spoken words to focus full atten- 
tion on your story. Trainees learn up to 40% faster, remember 


as much as 25% longer! 


You can depend on Illustravox for it gives you maximum 


two-way effectiveness at 


minimum expense. Portable, trouble- 


free, and easy to operate, Illustravox has already been field- 
tested and proved by America’s industrial leaders. Plan now 
for the competitive days ahead with speedy, effective Illustravox 
two-way training —the one best way! The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. US-9, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


@ Illustravox pioneered sound slide- 
film equipment in 1932 

@ Illustravox has been field-proven 
by leading industrial concerns 

@ Illustravox has made 75% of all 


sound slidefilm equipment now in use 





ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 
DIVISION OF THE 


aqnavox 
COMPANY FORT WAYNE 
MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 








We ue Been Athed: 


interest is imperiled, or unless the present 
draft law is changed. 





Will veterans in the reserves have to 
train? 

Some will, and some will not. The Army 
has both an active and an inactive reserve. 
For the active reserve, composed of both 
officers and men, periodical training is 
planned. In the event of large-scale re- 
mobilization, it would furnish some com- 
plete units and skeleton units for building 
others. The Army’s inactive reserve is made 
up entirely of officers and has no regular 
organization. 


The Navy also has several classifications 
of reserves. Its organized reserve will have 
periodical training, cruises, etc. It is de- 
signed to form the nucleus of an expanded 
Navy, when necessary, and can be quickly 
mobilized for service. Members of the 
Navy’s voluntary reserves are not required 
te train while on inactive duty. The Ma- 
rine Corps has its own organized, volun- 
tary and fleet reserves, corresponding to 
those for the Navy. 


What about the Coast Guard? 

The Coast Guard now is operating again 
under the Treasury, rather than under the 
Navy Department. A presidential order 
would be required to shift it back to the 
Navy. But the Coast Guard also has a 
system of training officers and men for 
future use. 


Where does the National Guard fit 
in? 

The National Guard now is being re- 
organized in individual States. This is to 
include complete air units as well as ground 
forces. The ultimate aim is for a National 
Guard of about 675,000 men. Only a 
presidential order is required to move the 
National Guard back into federal service 
in time of emergency. 


Is there a limit on the size of the U. S. 

Army and Navy now? 
Yes. The Army was required by law to 
reduce its strength to 1,550,000 men on 
last July 1, with further monthly cuts until 
it reaches 1,070,000 by July 1, 1947. This 
means men on active duty, and does not 
include those in reserve or inactive status, 
or the National Guard. By next July 1, 
the Navy must reduce its active strength 
to 558,000 men, and the Marine Corps 
to 108,000. 


These figures on military strength were 
written into law at the last session of Con- 
gress. But they could be changed quickly 
by a special session of Congress, if such ac- 
tion may be considered necessary. Further- 
more, Congress can at any time remove 
restrictions written into the Draft Act, 
and open the way for more rapid re- 
mobilization. 
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GOOD MEN 
are hard to find 


The activities of any corporation are limited by the capacity of its responsible execu- 
tives. But a corporation can provide “psychic income” for its executives by providing 
them with the highest standard of transportation. This allows them to accomplish 
their duties with less effort and to spend more time with their families of in recrea- 
tional activities. The use of a Model 18 Beechcraft as an executive transport expands 
the capacity of corporation executives and at the same time reduces the loads placed 
upon their shoulders by providing them with comfortable and relaxing transportation. 
Having the highest standard of speed, the Beechcraft makes less difficult the task of 
coordinating far-flung activities and actually increases both the productive time and 
the recreational opportunities of its busy users by drastically reducing travel time. 

Write today — facts, ‘figures, 


and demonstrations are 
available without obligation. 





incraft 


coR PORATION 
WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


THE Lo 1S SMALL 
WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT 
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will compel it to be done.” 


In 1908 the Hearst Newspapers editorial- 
ied strongly against lying Wall Street touts 
and phony tips on stocks. 


In 1912 the Hearst Newspapers backed the 
House investigation of the “Money Trust”, 
and its monopoly of currency and credit. 


In 1914 the Hearst Newspapers urged that 
the Stock Exchange should be regulated and 
controlled to prevent disastrous gambling. 


In the 1920's the Hearst Newspapers cru- 
saded successfully against the vicious 
Bucket Shops, and received the public 
praise of the U. S. Attorney for their work. 


always protected 


U.S. INVESTOR — 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 





object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to be 
done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public opinion 


VR AK 


In 1931 the Hearst Newspapers called for 
an end to the rotten banking practices 
which brought tragic losses to depositors 
in the Bank of U. S. and many others. 


In 1936 the Hearst Newspapers again and 
again attacked the New Deal’s wasteful and 
political spending program, and the never- 
ending individual and corporate taxes 
which came with it. 


In 1946 the Hearst Newspapers have been 
solidly lined up against restrictive policies 
of OPA and have called for a return to free 
competition and fair profits for industry. 























(This article represents the result of an 








Special keport. 


Prospect that boom will 
be short lived unless 
rents rise or costs fall 


The time when the average individual 
who wants a new home can build one keeps 
slipping further into the future. Instead 
of getting brighter, the building outlook 
only becomes more confused. 

The number of new homes being started 
is lagging. And the actual completion of 
homes, the part that really counts, is 
worse still. All over the country, thousands 
of partly finished homes are standing idle, 
many for lack of one or two scarce building 
materials. 

This lag in housing is becoming more 
and more apparent and alarming to Wilson 
W. Wyatt, Housing Expeditor. As a result, 
nonresidential construction is to be cut 
back even further. And more materials, 
as well as larger supplies of each, are to 
be set aside for home builders. 

Reasons for the bogging down of the 
housing program are related to the output 
and distribution of materials, the high 
costs of building and a jumble of other 
problems that make home building today 
more difficult and costly than ever before. 

Building-materials output, in gener- 
al, already is at a rate high enough to sup- 
ply most of the materials actually needed 
for homes being started.,Even three months 
ago, over-all output of materials was 42 per 
cent over the 1939 letel. 7 per cent over 
1941. A few items, higwever, still are far 
short of this need. 

More important is the fact that,. with 
no inventories, the output of materials 
at a rate no higher than actual consump- 
tion means that those materials are going 
into construction as fast as they appear. 
Result is that they are spread around the 
country so unevenly that builders in near- 
ly every area are struggling with a short- 
age of at least one material, which may 
be plentiful in nearby areas. 

The role of such local shortages in delay- 
ing housing has been underscored by Joseph 
Meyerhoff. head of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, in recent confer- 
ences with Mr. Wyatt. Specifically, here is 
the situation regarding the worst shortages: 

Hardwood flooring, the worst scarcity, 
is being produced in far-irom-adequate 
volume, even if the supplies could be 
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spread perfectly. Output in the first six 
months of 1946 was only a third of the 
1941 rate. Premium payments may en- 
courage output, but right now builders 
report that this shortage is holding up 
more homes than any other material in 
Portland, Me., and San Antonio. 
Plumbing-equipment output is spotty, 
with sinks coming out in greater volume 


= extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHY HOME CONSTRUCTION LAGS: 
BUILDING-MATERIALS PROBLEMS 


Impact of Shortages in Various Cities Despite Over-All Sufficiency 


water closets in far smaller volume. Build- 
ers in Tulsa, Okla., Minneapolis and 
Seattle report that lack of plumbing 
equipment is delaying more of their homes 
than any other shortage. 

Gypsum lath and board is being pro- 
duced at nearly the rate needed for actual 
consumption, but it is not getting spread 
around. Lack of it holds up completion of 




















































































































than in 1941, but tubs, lavatories and more homes than any other shortage in 
Building Costs and Rents 
smonceasts, AS Factors in Residential Construction sew noms 
& RENTS STARTED 
180 L : 900,000. 
HOMES => 
160 > - 800,000 
140 700,000 
120 600,000 | | 
10 500,000 || 
RENTSA : | 
80 b } 400,000 | 
BUILDING | 
cost: 
60 } 4 300,000 
40 q 200,000 
20 | 100,000 | | 
1918 '19 '20 '21 '22 '23 '24 '25 '26 '27'28 Ad 45 1946 
(EST.) 











Copyright, 1946, By The United States News Publishing Corporation | 

The chart shows how building costs and rents affect home building. In 1919 and 1920, building 
costs were rising rapidly, rents only slowly. Result: collapse of the building boom which began | 
after the war. From 1921 to 1925, rents were rising much faster than building costs. Result: a | 
sustained building boom, biggest on record. Today, low rents and high and rising costs both 
discourage home building, particularly rental building. 
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These great coiled ribbons of steel — gleaming 

bright after their long trip through the Armco mills — 
might be the beginning of a new refrigerator 

or other products for home, farm and industry. 


Here is steel that began its career as a special 
prescription. The manufacturer told us just what 
he needed to give beauty of finish, strength, serviceability 
to his product, and we prescribed the mill processing 
to make the kind of steel that does the job best. 


At the Armco mills every order travels on an 
individual “ticket.” The routing order may call for a 
trifle less annealing, a bit more temper rolling, 

a different sequence of operations . . . any one 
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@ SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


of a hundred or more different routings available. 


Individual treatment of orders is only one of many 
Armco methods that help manufacturers provide 
more attractive, longer-lasting sheet steel 
products. Research has made Armco the leader in the 
ficld of special-quality sheet steels. 

Armco research, manufacturing skill and product 
development are looking to the future .. . 
improving sheet steels for easier and more economical 
fabrication and far better, more widely useful 
products. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
651 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 

Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


@ STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, BARS AND WIRE 








EXPLORING HERCULES LAND Special Report 











industry turns to Hercules 
Land for a wide variety of basic materials. 
Hercules does not make plastics or mold- 


For containers that com- | 
bine beauty, utility, and | 
economy, the packaging | 


| 


ing powder. However, many plastic prod- | 
ucts—from sturdy tool cases to dainty cos- | 


metic containers—are based on Hercules 
cellulose acet ate, ethy] cellulose, and nitre- 
cellulose because of the in- 
herent strength and unlim- 
ited colorability of the 
cellulose. Featherweight, 
transparent boxes are fab- 
ricated from cellulose acetate sheets. Metal 
parts are protected against corrosion by 
dipping in ethyl cellulose solutions. Even 
paper, paperboard, lacquers, and printing 
inks utilize Hercules 
products. 





If you make or spec- 
ify packaging materials, 
it will pay you to know 
more about Hercules. 
Send for the 40-page 
book, “Hercules Prod- 


ucts.” 


y Sprducle 
x 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


incomes omare 





975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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HOUSING HUDDLE: EXPEDITER WYATT, BUILDER MEYERHOFF 
. for want of a nail—a boom may go bust 


Denver, Miami, Ft. Wayne, Long Island, 
Columbus, Salt Lake City and Milwaukee. 
Millwork output is far short of needs. 
More partly finished homes are awaiting 
this item than any other in Indianapolis, 
Beaumont, Tex., and Kansas City. 

Nails are being turned out in volume far 
below needs, and this scarcity is holding 
up the most homes in Burlingame, Calif., 
San Francisco, St. Petersburg, Ft. Worth 
and Newark. 

Soil pipe was being produced at nearly 
the level of new-home requirements in 
May, but took a slump in June. It ac- 
counts for the most home delays in New 
Orleans, Boston and St. Louis. 

Doors, particularly interior doors, still 
are far short of needs and are causing 
most delays in Detroit and- Cleveland. 

Other materials that builders list among 
the worst 12 in delaying completion of 
homes are shingles, plaster, wallboard, 
electric materials and lumber, although 
lumber now is being made available in 
near-record volume. 

Causes for delays. Output is increas- 
ing for nearly all these items, but many 
months will be required before all of them 
can be distributed evenly enough for bal- 
ance. One reason is that far from all these 
materials are going into homes. 

Nonresidential construction is taking 
more than its share of materials. Despite 
all official cutback orders, nonhousing con- 
struction still was increasing more rapidly 
in July than housing. Now, approvals of 
new nonresidential projects are to be cut 
another 27 per cent, but with little imme- 
diate effect on materials. 

The difficulty is that, in the early days 
of the cutback program eight out of every 
nine applications for nonhousing permits 
were approved. And the average since June 
10 has been 43 per cent approved. Result 


is the largest volume of nonresidential con- 
struction in history 

Black markets, moreover, encourage di- 
version of scarce items to nonhousing con- 
struction. With no price ceilings on com- 
mercial and industrial projects, _ their 
builders are under strong temptation to 
pay above-ceiling prices in order to get 
materials needed to finish stores and 
factories. 

A small volume of scarce items is ex- 
ported, but the impact on construction is 
regarded as slight. No more than 3 or 4 
per cent of the volume produced is ex- 
ported for the extreme examples, and far 
less of most items is lost in this way. With 
many more of these materials going under 
export controls in June and July, the loss 
is to be cut even further. And imports, 
as in the case of lumber, more than com- 
pensate in many instances. 

Other factors include red tape and 
labor problems. It takes time for builders 
to get official permission to build, to get 
priorities for materials, and then to get 
the materials themselves. Labor shortages 
are only beginning to delay building, and 
so far only on a local basis. This problem 
is expected to get worse. 

Cost of building, as a result of these 
delays and the high price of materials and 
labor, is shooting up at the rate of 3 to 4 
per cent a quarter. Building materials alone 
cost more than 44 per cent above 1939 
prices, on the basis of official estimates. 
And higher price ceilings are being allowed. 

Worse, perhaps, than the cost of mate- 
rials themselves is the cost of the delays. 
The normal building cycle has increased 
from three or four to six or seven months. 
But many. homes stand only partly com- 
pleted for months longer than that. These 
delays mean higher costs. On the average, 
home building is to cost about 60 per cent 
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more this year than in 1939. And that’s 
not all. 

More and more home buyers find that 
the homes they are buying at inflated 
prices are not always the best-built homes 
in the world. Much of the lumber now 
being used for homes is green. Most paint 
shows the use of substitutes for scarce 
linseed oil. Many other materials are of 
poor quality, and actual construction is 
not always the most efficient. 

Result of these factors is a situation 
that may undermine the whole housing 
boom in a year to 18 months, if it is left 
uncorrected. Much of this situation is the 
work of costs and rents operating to- 
gether on building activity. 

Residential rents have been held to in- 
creases averaging only 4 per cent since 
1939. As a result, rental housing provides 
little incentive for investment, particularly 
when it costs 60 per cent more to build 
































now. How this situation has affected build- 
ing is shown by the chart on page 54. 
After World War I, home building in- 
creased nearly five times in the six months 
‘on- ending July, 1919. But, in the ten months 
ending that July, prices of building ma- 
di- terials shot up 68 per cent, while rents rose 
on- more slowly. Result was a quick collapse 
ym- in the boom before it really got started. 
leir When costs fell and rents continued up- 
to ward, home building recovered. Conse- 
get quence of stable costs and higher rents in 
and the years following was the biggest, long- 
est building boom in history. 
ex- Today, the situation is similar to that | 
bis of 1919. True, the need for more housing | 
r 4 is greater. Interest rates are lower, and 
ial mortgage insurance encourages more build- 
far ing. On the other hand, costs are much 
ith higher, and rents much lower, than in 1919- 
der 20. A result is that only 28 per cent of all 
OSS home-building permits in the first six ‘ 
ts, months of 1946 called for rental units. And _—" 
La the trend appears to be downward for 
rental housing. Distinctive, the World over, is the head of a Toledo [] 
Ne * carla shaping up from all Scale. In factories, dairies, mines or mills —wherever — 
set i livid te : h . . ms seen it means Accurate Weight. For inside the Toledo 
é ee en the mk tee fo head is that ingenious Toledo full-floating, double- 
get spend, or the greatest housing need, are B' ; tae ” 
Bes going ahead with plans to build or buy pendulum device which balances weight agares 
nd new homes. But many people are deciding weight to give accurate weighings with split-second 
mM to wait out the high-cost period. And many speed. 
prospective investors in rental property Today it is true, as it has been for more than thirty 
eae are waiting too. Even builders themselves years, that “Toledo on your scale head means ACCU- 
nd are beginning to take long vacations. This RACY in your weighings.” 
a trend, it is felt, could undermine the Watch for this head—you’ll see it where Accurate 
- = — biowece er egeanes * Weights are wanted. 
ae SRT RENTON ERGNECIER OF BeReneEN Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
| Isa deep cut in building costs. But such 
‘d. | a cut is not likely to occur until building 
ai | delays are shorter and less frequent, which 
# means until building materials are far 
2 | More abundant than they are now. If this 
n. | % Some other solution is not found in 
= time, it is felt, only the very worst of the 
1, country’s housing needs will be satisfied 
i before the present boom collapses. 
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Santa Fe 


.. to the colorful Southwest | 









That's right, chico. iat 
And “all the way" in the finest modern style 


and now on new and faster schedules.” 


Pe ae 


| ___ For Santa Fe feels a great debt to nature for the colorful, 


romantic land through which it runs —and ~ 


a real responsibility to our patrons, to take them 


(i 


through it in the finest way. 


SANTAFE SYSTEM LINES “Say y eB Y= 


|. \#D 
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“yine Yeas 
ene] News” 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and _ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Age Factor in GI Loans 

Sir:—There have been two cases here in 
Bakersfield in which veterans have been 
refused a GI loan for a house because they 
were not yet 21. There may have been 
more cases, but these I know about. 

Surely, if these boys were old enough 
to spend two years overseas, they are old 
enough to have homes in which to bring 
up their families! The little couple who 
live in a garage at the rear of this house 
have had notice to vacate. There is nothing 
to rent so far, not even another garage! 
Yet they are told to return next March 
when he is 21. Oh, yes, he may make ap- 
plication now, so that when the time 
comes he will be ready to buy, but, in the 
meantime, what are they to do? 

The father-in-law, in one case, the moth- 
er in the other, have agreed to back up 
their notes. The banks would be willing 
to loan to the adults, but the federal au- 
thorities will not recognize such a loan, 
and the adults are not allowed to buy the 
newly completed houses because they are 
not veterans. 

There must be some way to get around 
this red tape. Congress certainly did not 
intend such discrimination when it enacted 
the legislation. A veteran is a veteran, 
even if he is still a minor. 

Bakersfield, Calif. Mrs. Netson MEKEEL 


* * * 


Education for World Harmony 

Sir:—At present the world is unpre- 
pared to act as a political or economic 
unit. What is necessary is knowledge of 
the common interests of humanity, plus 
knowledge of economic, political and psy- 
chological causes that make for war or 
peace. 

The schools must be made largely re- 
sponsible for creating this sound world 
opinion. During the ’20s considerable was 
accomplished by a world-wide revision of 
textbooks. Present attempts to revise for- 
mer enemy textbooks are a recognition of 
the importance of this field. But revision 
of enemy textbooks only is not an effec- 
tive way of attaining peace. 

A plan now being worked out for the 
world-wide exchange of students and pro- 
fessors should be most effective. When 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
have international educations they should 
be the means of spreading understanding 
and good will throughout the world. 

Thus, if another war doesn’t intervene, we 
may attain world harmony through the slow 
process of education and understanding. 
Rio Hondo, Tex. Marrua Z. WILiiaMs 
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How a’ Backwoods Industry went to town 











GLIDDEN PRODUCES— 


Foods. Purkee’s Famous Dressing, Mar- 
gurine, Shortening Soices and Worcestershire 
Sauce Dunham's Siired Coconut Special 


ingredients for bakeries and confectioners 


Vegetable Oils. Soybean, Coconut, ¢ ‘ottonseed, 
Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 


Soybean Products. © \!)}ia0) Protein®. Prosein, 
Fine Chemicals, “Gliddol” (Leeithin)*, Sova 
Flour and Grits, Poultry and Livestock Feeds, 


Albusoy*, Soybean Meal and blakes. 


Paints. SPRIED, SPRED-Luster, Japalac, Rip- 
olin Knamel, Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair Aviation 
binishes Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar 
Varnish, Nubelite, Industrial Paints, Industrial 
Lacquers, Enamels and Varnishes, 1 


Chemicals and Pigments... ‘Vitsnium Dioxide 

Lithonpone Cadmium Colors . Litharge, 
Red Lead, Euston White Lead, Cuprous Oxide, 
Zine Sulphate Crystals, Dry Colors. 


Metals and Minerais...Powdered Iron, 
Copper, Lead and ‘Tin, Type Metal i 
Naval Stores... Tirs and Resivs, Turpentine 
Solvents, Svuthetie Rubber Compounds, Com- 


pounds for Plasties 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 














* Trademark Registered 


Antiquated Rosin Stills Give Way to Glidden’s Giant 
Plants... for Better Products of Everyday Use 


@ For over 200 years rosin, tars 
and gum turpentine —commonly 
called “Naval Stores’”— were made 
from the gum of the Southern pine 
in crude stills located right in the 
woods. Wide variation in quality 
was the natural result. 


In its search for uniform quality, 
Glidden’s Naval Stores Division 
revolutionized the industry—took 
the stills out of the backwoods — 
and replaced them with huge, cen- 
trally-located processing plants 
which are fed with gum collected 
by fleets of trucks. 


With the better turpentine and 
rosins that come from Glidden’s 
ultra-modern methods and equip- 
ment, Glidden research is accom- 
plishing many amazing things. 
Chemicals from these materials are 
improving paper, paint, soap, 
printing inks, adhesives, synthetic 
rubber, plastics—and many other 
products of everyday use. 


Still another Glidden Naval Stores 


forwardstep is the destructive dis- 
tillation process, using pine stumps 
to produce pine oils, charcoal and 
solvents—and the dipentine used in 
the rubber industry. 


Just as Glidden research has brought 
new life to one of America’s oldest 
industries, so it has to many others. 
Improved metal powders by 
Glidden have made it possible to 
fabricate countless metal prod- 
ucts more economically. “Alpha” 
Protein* and other elements 
Glidden extracts from the soy bean 
help produce new kinds of paint, 
wallpaper, floor coverings, insect 
sprays, hormones. In foods, vege- 
table oils, chemicals and pigments, 
Glidden developments are making 
other important contributions. 
The research behind these achieve- 
ments, conducted continuously in 
26 laboratories, is your assurance 
of pacemaking quality in every 
one of the great variety of prod- 
ucts that bear the Glidden name. 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. /6 in a sertes 





Only a fraction of 1% of the value of goods bought and sold in 
the country is spent for advertising. Yet this small cost enables 
American producers and merchants to spread the news of their 
products and services to millions of potential customers. Every 
family—whether in the city, village or farm—is kept constantly 
informed on what the market has to offer. Modern advertising 
performs a double service — it keeps the public informed — it 


requires the vendor to maintain a high standard of quality. 


Advertising in The United States News is NEWS. The 
| advertising pages are a news-record of new products, 
of improved products, of new uses for old products— 


a current and exciting history of America at work. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 
| Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


j 30 RUCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 





* Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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TAX-SAVING DEVICE ON SALARIES 


How Employer Might Gain by Paying Income Levy for Executives 


Treasury's hope to avoid 
spread of system used by 
international organizations 


A new tax-avoidance scheme, one that 
could save many millions of dollars for 
private employers, suddenly becomes a 
major headache for Treasury officials. If 
adopted generally by business concerns— 
and apparently that can be prevented only 
by new legislation—it might well wreck 
the Treasury’s system of surtax rates on 
individual incomes. 

The device now worrying the Treasury 
amounts simply to the employe’s taking 
a salary cut, with the stipulation that he 
is to be reimbursed by his company for 
his income tax. The employe loses none of 
his take-home pay, but the employer 
comes out far ahead. The loser is the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The scheme is borrowed from some of 
the international organizations—United 
Nations, International Bank, Monetary 
Fund, and Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. These agencies use a salary plan that 
guarantees employes a fixed income after 
taxes. In the case of American employes, 
the agency agrees to pay the individual’s 
income tax directly to the Treasury, or else 
reimburse him for the tax he pays. 

For international organizations, the 
U.S. Treasury is a willing party to this 
tax-saving device. This Government does 
not wish to gouge the agencies it helps to 





INTERNATIONAL BANK‘S COLLADO 


support. But the trouble is that, so far as 
tax experts can discover, if it is legal for 
international organizations, it also is legal 
for private business. 

Treasury lawyers now are searching for 
something in the statutes that would keep 
private employers from using the device. 
If they don’t find it, they can be expected 
to ask Congress next year for legislation 
to outlaw it. 

Here is the way the tax plan works out 
for international organizations: 

Harold D. Smith, an American, is vice 
president of the International Bank. His 
annual pay is $22,500, net after taxes. To 
give Mr. Smith enough to pay his taxes 
in the normal way and have $22,500 left, 
the Bank would have to pay him around 
$45,000 a year. So, to save money, the 
Bank pays him $22,500 and agrees to pay 
his tax. That tax will be $6,000 or less. 
Thus, the Bank’s total outlay for Mr. 
Smith’s services, both regular pay and 
taxes, comes to only about $28,500, a sav- 
ing of around $16,500. 

For private employers, so far as pres- 
ent law is concerned, it apparently can 
be made to work about the same way. 
Here is how: 

Take a company official earning a salary 
of $80,000 a year. Out of that, he pays a 
tax of somewhere around $40,000, leaving 
him $40,000 in take-home pay. The com- 
pany cuts his salary in half, making it 
$40,000, but agrees to reimburse him—in 
the form of a bonus, say—for the tax he 





MONETARY FUND‘S WHITE 
. . . how to keep the guaranteed-income plan from spreading is a Treasury problem 
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pays on that amount. Thus, the employe’s 
take-home pay is unchanged. But see how 
the company comes out on. that deal: The 
tax on the employe’s $40,000 salary is only 
about $15,000. The company, therefore, 
pays out only $55,000—a salary of $40,000 
and a tax of $15,000—and saves the 
amount of $25,000. 

Employers’ savings, private as well 
as public employers’, would be greatest in 
the first year, and then would taper off 
until finally there would be nothing to 
gain from using the device. This is because 
the tax reimbursement paid by the em- 
ployer would be considered income to the 
employe, and would have to be reported 
just as if it were a bonus. Thus, it becomes 
a pyramiding proposition. 

Taking, again, the case of the company 
official getting $80,000: his employer pays 
him $40,000, say on Jan. 1, 1947, and he 
collects his $15,000 reimbursement on 
March 15, 1948, the day he must make 
final settlement with the Treasury on 
1947 income. The reimbursement would 
cover both the tax that has been with- 
held from his pay during 1947 and any 
additional amount he pays at the time 
of final settlement. For 1948, then, he 
must report an income of $55,000—$40,- 
000 in salary and $15,000 in tax reimburse- 
ment or bonus. The tax for 1948, at 
present rates, is about $24,000, so the 
company’s outlay for that year goes up 
to $64,000. For 1949, the employe reports 
an income in that amount, and the tax 
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Wren YOURE ALL SET 
70 PUT OVER A BIG DEAL... 





AND YOUR WHISKERS 
ARE SPROUTING LIKE 
CROCUSES /N APRIL.... 








BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK 9 shaver 


WARD 





ACTUAL SIZE 





Vestpok dry-shaver is the greatest invention 
since the face! Small as a match folder, you 
can Carry it in your vest pocket; keep it in 
your desk drawer; use it any time, any place 
for a quick, comfortable shave. Vestpok 
can’t scrape, nick or burn. Needs:. 

¢ NO SOAP OR WATER 

© NO ELECTRICITY ¢ NO MIRROR 

Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, includ- 
ing 10 blades of the finest razor steel. If you 
can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. We are 
working day and night to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If stores in your town do not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient... we ex- 
pect to supply them soon. Vestpok Division, 
Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64. 
Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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is up to $30,000. And so on up until, at 
last, the saving disappears. 

Biggest savings come in the high sal- 
aries, but the system works all the way 
up and down the income scale. 

Salaried persons’ taxes are the ones that 
worry the Treasury. The device could 
hardly be used to effect a saving on in- 
vestment income. 

International organizations, at least 
four of the big ones, use the guaranteed- 
income system as a means of equalizing 
the take-home pay of all employes, regard- 
less of nationality. Otherwise, nationals of 
countries that have no income taxes would 
come out far ahead of those whose homes 
are in the U.S., England, Canada and 
other countries with high income taxes. 

Some countries already have exempted 
employes of international organizations 
from income tax. But the U.S. holds that, 
inasmuch as federal employes must pay 
this country’s tax, U.S. nationals working 
for international agencies also must pay 
it. This country does exempt nationals of 
other countries employed in the U.S. by 
11 international organizations, but not its 
own nationals. 

UNRRA is the major exception to the 
system adopted by these agencies. It has 
not undertaken to guarantee a fixed take- 
home pay for employes, but it does vary 
salaries according to the prevailing stand- 
ard in the home country of each employe. 
Americans working for UNRRA get a little 
higher pay, generally speaking, than U.S. 
Government employes. 

United Nations employes are to be re- 
imbursed for any income taxes they pay 
their home governments. The U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly is on record as favoring tax 
exemption for employes, and about half 
the governments have granted the exemp- 
tion. The fact that the U.S. and a number 





of other countries insist on taxing their 
nationals who work for U.N. is causing 


some ill feeling among governments that 
have agreed to waive taxes. 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
pays a guaranteed income to employes, 
and will reimburse those who pay income 
taxes. There is no withholding of salary for 
income tax for employes of this and other 
guaranteed-income international outfits. 


International Bank plans to pay the 
Treasury direct for the taxes of its U.S. 
employes. Actually, except for its top 


officials, the salary scale is still unsettled, 
but all employes are hired with the under- 
standing that their pay is net after taxes. 
Eugene Meyer, the American who is presi- 
dent of the institution, gets $30,000 a year 
net. He declines to permit the Bank to pay 
his tax on that, and there are reports that 
he will turn back his salary. Emilio G. 
Collado, the U.S. economist who is execu- 
tive director, gets $17,000, and his alter- 
nate, John S. Hooker, gets $11,500, both 
after taxes. Other salaries are tentative. 
Those who have been hired out of U.S 


| Detroiters have 





| sales in Detroit, which 
| topped one billion, 300 million 
| dollars in 1945, are soaring at a rate 
that indicates a dollar volume for 
1946 much im excess of any peace- 
time year! This, in spite of the fact 
Bank and War Bond 
holdings have in- 
creased! With Detroit's autos heading 
America’s 
Detroiters’ 
buying power for years to come is 


that savings 


also. materially 
every nationwide survey as 
most-in-demand product, 


assured To sell your product in this 
The Detroit 
404,129 
average weekday circulation— 


fabulous market, use 
News alone, with its huge 


A.B.C 


highest ever reached by any Michigan 





newspaper! 





Owner and Operator of Radio stations 
WWJ and WENA 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E 42nd St., New York 17 
| L. E LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago II 
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Whether your interest in Great 
Britain is in business or travel, the 
Chase, the oldest American bank- 
ing organization in London, with 
three centrally located branches, 
and British correspondent banks 
throughout the United Kingdom, is 


admirably equipped to serve you. 


Chase officers are in close touch 
with commercial and financial de- 
velopments in Great Britain and, 
as a result, are in a position to be 


of particular assistance at this time 





to Americans who have British 








busine ss interests. “BIG BEN” still booms from Westminster's storied tower . . . pealing over the Mother of Parliaments in 


its shadow. Visitors to London today note the marked resurgence in the business and general activity of the 
capital of the British Empire 


If you have a requirement touching 


as 8 


on trade or travel in Great Britain, 
you are cordially invited to consult 


our Foreign Department officers. 


These facilities are also at the dis- 


posal of Chase correspondent banks 
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When in London, make the Chase your financial headquarters. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street ¢ 51 Berkeley Square ¢ Bush House, Aldwych 
Havana ¢ San Juan ¢ Panama « Colon « Cristobal * Balboa ¢ Offices of Representatives: Mexico City « Calro Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris ¢ Shanghai e HongKong © Tientsin 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nora solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Bonds. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 
Ten Year 344% Bonds 


Dated Ausust 1, 1916 Due August 1, 1956 


Interest payable February land Ausust 1. 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO, 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 
SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 


August 28, 1946. 
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Government agencies are continued at the 
same pay, but that amounts to an increase 
because their taxes are to be paid by the 
Bank. 

Monetary Fund is in the same situation. 
The Fund and Bank are to follow similar 
pay and employment policies. Harry D. 
White, executive director, gets $17,000, and 
his alternate, George Luthringer, gets 
$11,500, both after their American taxes, 

Tax exemption for American employes 
of international agencies may yet be the 
answer. This would take legislation. Some 
officials say that Congress, after taking 
care of international organizations by ex- 
empting their employes from taxation, 
should go further and prohibit all em- 
ployers, public and private, from using the 
reimbursement system to dodge income 
taxes. This is just one possible answer. By 
this or some other means, the Government 
can be expected to protect its system of 
income tax rates. 





Tax-Claim Procedure 


With streamlined procedures, the han- 
dling of excess-profits tax claims should 
be in full swing by early 1947. This is the 
prospect as the 15-member Excess Profits 





—Harris & sth 
CHARLES D. HAMEL 
«-» backlog of 25,000 applications 


Tax Council, headed by Charles D. Hamel, 
begins to dig into the backlog of about 
25,000 applications awaiting decision. 

This Council, operating under the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, takes charge of 
handling claims filed under Section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the excess- 
profits tax relief provision. 

Hearings on “guinea pig” cases—the ones 
that will be used to decide some of the 
controversial points involved in the claims 
—will begin during the autumn, but of- 
ficials say the Council will go slowly at 
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WE DON’T 
OFFER YOU 
UTOPIA 


WE DON’T present 
Alabama as being Uto- 
pia. Your hard busi- 
ness sense would tell 
you that even in Ala- 
bama there are business 
problems, but that same 
hard sense would tell 
you, after a review of 
the facts, that Alabama 
in many instances offers 
advantages to many 
types of industry con- 
sidering the establish- 
ment of new plants. 


Our industrial devel- 
opment engineers wil] 
gladly assist you with 
any economic studies 
you would like to have 
made in the event you 
expect to establish a 
plant in the South. Such 
assistance is, of course, 
given without obliga- 
tion. 


Your inquiries about 
Alabama are invited and 
will, of course, be kept 
confidential. 


Industrial Development 
Department 


ALABAMA 
POWER 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 
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first. Then, as principles and procedures 
are established, the job will move faster. 

So far, the Council has been occupied 
mainly with setting up procedures, both 
for its own operation and for the field com- 
mittees, which will handle excess-profits 
cases in revenue agents’ offices throughout 
the country. First decisions will be made 
by the field committees. The Council in 
Washington becomes the appeals agency, 
and its decision, so far as the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is concerned, will be final. 

In the field, committees have been in- 
structed to divide excess-profits claims 
into three groups: 

Claims appearing to have no merit 
will be examined by a single com- 
mittee member. Those shown by his 
study to be without foundation will 
be rejected without being referred to 
the full committee. However, they 
may be appealed to the Council in 
Washington. 

Incomplete claims will be sent back 
to the claimant for more information. 

Claims that are complete and ap- 
pear to have some merit will be put 
on the schedule for examination and 
hearing. 

In Washington, Mr. Hamel and other 
Council members are to review those 
cases that involve a voluntary settle- 
ment agreed to by both the taxpayer and 
the field committee. They also are to hold 
hearings on cases appealed to the Council 
from field decisions. 

The Council will not consider any facts 
that have not been presented to a field 
committee. Thus, claimants must make 
their cases in full in the field, and not wait 
until they get to Washington. 

Officials of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue emphasize that, although field agents 
are instructed to help taxpayers get their 
claims in order, the burden of ‘proof in all 
proceedings, both before the field commit- 
tee and the Council, will be upon the tax- 
payer and not upon the Government. 

In each case, the issue will turn on the 
taxpayer’s claim that, for one reason or 
another, his earnings were less than normal 
during the base period, 1936-39. For pur- 
poses of the excess-profits tax, this was 
considered a period of normal earnings for 
U. S. business. The job of the field com- 
mittees and the Council is to determine 
how much adjustment, if any, should be 
made in the base-period earnings of the 
claimant to keep him from suffering undue 
hardship under the excess-profits tax. 

The Council will divide claims into three 
groups according to the amount of the ad- 
justment sought: 

Those under $75,000 will be consid- 
ered by a single member of the Council. 

Those between $75,000 and $500,- 
000 will be considered by a three-man 
panel of Council members. 

Those over $500,000 will be consid- 
ered by the full Council. 
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TWICE A pol 


SAVED: 


Building a “Heat-Dam” for a 
Modern Structure 


ONE OF By stapling pads of insu- 
4 800 lation for aircraft, refrig- 
. erator cars, etc., an insu- 
lation manufacturer 
saved the original cost 
of 3 Bostitch machines 
($645.00) twice a month. 

From other Bostitch 
users come equally enthusiastic reports: 
a furniture manufacturer packs coffee 
tables for shipment 3 times faster; a toy- 
maker saves 70% time assembling dis- 
play boxes; a builder, using Bostitch self- 
feeding hammers, applies felt on side 
walls at 70% less cost. 

If you have any combination of metal, 
plastics, wood, paper, fabric or leather to 
fasten, you may find that one of the many 
versatile Bostitch machines can do it 
better and faster with wire. 

250 fieldmen in 91 key cities, backed 
up by skilled research engineers, offer 
you the benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch 
experience in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows representa- 
tive models of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers...the world’s 
most complete line. Write for your copy. 


Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
402 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. L 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 


fastens Uf beth, wilh wire 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


































the Golden Lion 


...marked the goldsmith and jewelry shop of John Carnan.. 
at the corner of Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, in 
1772... with “lavish displays of London imports lately come 
on the Pennsylvania Packet .. . Pinchbeck watches, silver 
whistles and bells, steel japanned shoe and knee buckles... 
Gold, Scotch pebble, moco, chrystal sleeve buttons . . . garnet, 
marquiset hair pins, egrets, earrings ...smelling bottles, crewet 
stands ...asses skin memorandum books, sword canes...” 


ANCIENTLY, lions kept in the Tower of London were objects 
of great public interest ...came to symbolize the center of 
curiosity, survive to our day in the verb lionize—so the lion 
is likewise a fitting symbol of the newspaper. For today’s press 
is the focal point of all eyes... has sturdy strength and 
conspicuous courage in exposing extortionate practices... 
growls at graft, puts fear in public enemies, tears rumors 
to bits...stalks stories, waits for news breaks at watering 
places or palaces ... cages current happenings... and 
unfailingly lionizes the public interest. 





In PuitapevpuiA, The Inquirer is the lordly lion in more 
than 575,000 homes... recommended to make sales roar... for 


local or national advertisers . 


: ‘ The weitadelphia Inquirer 
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Plus and Minus 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Irene] ef American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


To keep matters straight in this jittery period..... 

A war scare is not a war. War remains very unlikely in years just ahead. 

Remobilization of industry for war production is not to be extensive. 

Shifts of military forces are precautionary, related to diplomatic moves 
that need to be backed firmly, but that stop far short of war. Even if shooting 
should occur in a small way, it still won't be war. Shooting is not expected. 

War orders may be stepped up in a small way, not a big way. 

Undercurrent of uneasiness in U.S. probably is overdone, probably is much 
greater than the facts warrant. It probably is due to the fact that businessmen 
in this country are not yet accustomed to a world role in which U.S. throws its 
weight around in a somewhat dangerous way. Business sentiment in this country 
will need to become more shock proof in the future than it is now, if it is to 
avoid a nervous breakdown during periods of international tension. 

U.S. is out front in the world and apparently intends to stay there. 














Things are quite badly messed up at home even without a war scare. 

Output of industry is very high, yet many goods remain acutely scarce. 

Inventories of semifinished products are reported officially to be high. 

Industry, obviously, is betting on higher prices in many fields; is in no 
special rush to pour its goods into the consumer markets. 

Prices, however, are being adjusted upward very slowly on industrial goods. 

Alternatives appear more and more definitely to be these: 

1. Free prices from control rapidly and speed the flow of finished goods. 

2. Release few controls and putter along until OPA shrinks. 

Official attitude is to go slowly in easing or releasing controls. 











OPA very definitely is to resist broad price adjustments. 

Price Decontrol Board is without adequate machinery to do its job; is not 
equipped to deal with the price problem in a comprehensive way. 

Price adjustments, as a result, will be slow and disjointed. 

Decontrol of prices will be halting and not uniform, will probably create 
about as many problems as it solves as one price is freed, another not freed. 

What the country is learning at rather high cost in terms of unsatisfied 
wants is that the economic machine cannot be operated smoothly on a half-free, 
half-controlled basis. Price is the governor of the machine and it is becoming 
evident that planners cannot effectively control price without also controlling 
wages and the flow of materials and the facilities for production. 








Prices, despite controls, keep rising slowly but steadily. 
Roll-back of meat and vegetable-oil prices will slow the rise in September. 
Grain prices may have hit their war-period top in August. 

Nonfarm prices, however, will continue to rise through 1946; will reflect 
wage and raw-material rises that continue to make themselves felt. 

Living costs, now officially reported at 40 per cent above January, 1941, 
are unlikely to rise much higher during remaining months of 1946. Meat-price 
roll-back should offset the gradual rise in nonfood items in the index. 

Farm prices, which have risen most, may be on the verge of decline. 
Prices of nonfarm products seem, over all, to face a rising trend. 
There still is a strong chance that there will be a price-rise spree in 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


U.S.3; that unsatisfied demand for products of industry will lead to a public 
scramble for goods when OPA finally does let go. A price spree, in turn, will lead 
to trouble as some people are priced out of markets at a time when goods are begin- 


ning to flow into markets in big volume. 
The price situation is badly out of balance and is staying that way. 


Most everything, in fact, seems to keep strangely tangled. 

Industry's output rate is holding far above prewar, but goods are scarce. 

Steel is being poured out at a near-record rate, but steel is short. 

Lumber output is very high, but with lumber a museum item in lumberyards. 

Construction is soaking up huge numbers of dollars without much flowing 
out at the other end in the way of finished dwellings. 

Durable consumer goods are being produced at 1941 rates in many industries, 
yet few people seem able to get the refrigerators or other things they want. 

Automobile industry, however, is one that can't get going well. 

Clothing is produced in big volume, but clothes are scarce. 

Freight-car loadings of 1,000,000 cars a week are being predicted for the 
immediate future, with cars acutely short to haul goods that seem nonexistent. 

Employment is at record levels, unemployment at near lows. 

What must be happening is that the country is working at a great rate to pro-= 
duce a huge volume of semifinished products in fields that range from clothes to 
- houses. Goods must be piling up at some point short of the final consumer, to be 
released when somebody decides that the price is right or that the missing parts 
can be found. This process has been going on for months, with the public being 
assured that goods surely would be appearing at a time that is constantly being 
pushed further and further into the future. 

The dam apparently is not to break, releasing goods, until the cost-price 
Situation is adjusted, until industry can get what it considers a fair price. 














New wage demands by big unions are to simmer for a time. 

Wage demands, when made, are likely to be for 10 or 15 cents an hour. 

Demands, for selling purposes, may be in the form of cost-of-living bonus, 
may avoid the appearance of demanding more money for no more work. Impression 
will be given that employers are getting higher prices, so wages should go up. 

Employer reaction will be against new wage demands that are not related to 
evidence of more production, of greater efficiency, to permit higher wages. 











Outlook for the next labor-management bargaining round is this: 

Big strikes will be avoided until after election, maybe until early 1947. 

If industry's production rate is high by that time, if labor has shown a sharp 
increase in efficiency, if profit margins are restored, there may be the basis 
for negotiated settlements without another test of strength. 

If, however, industry's operations are unsatisfactory, if profit margins are 
not back to prewar normal on a unit basis, if labor simply is demanding more money 
for no more work, then there will be another series of showdown strikes. 

Odds at present are on the side of one more strike round. 

One more round of strikes, accompanied by one more round:-of price rises will 
be expected to generate the bust that can shake the country back into an under- 
Standing of the fact that, at some point, the amount of a man's pay must bear some 
relationship to the quality and quantity of his work. 

Today's theory of more pay for less work will crack sometime in 1947. 














In_ 1935-39, one third of total U.S. families earned $1,000 to $2,000. 

In 1945, one third of total families had cash income of $3,000 to $5,000. 

Incomes definitely have moved to higher levels in the last 10 years. 

Higher incomes mean more money for use in buying things that industry is 
producing. They mean that higher price levels may be sustained, as families use 
more of a larger income for current purchases, less for saving. 
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7 This man is all wrong—he ought to know you can 
e travel light when you stay at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania! Just about everything you need for real 
home comfort is ready and waiting for you. 














Leave your air mattress home! You'll get a lot more 

erestful, refreshing sleep on the 537-coil; built-in 
spring mattress of the beds that made the Penn- 
sylvania famous. 



































Toss out your box lunch! Whether you want a sand- 
e wich or a complete dinner, Hotel Pennsylvania food 

is something special. Expertly prepared, perfectly 

served—it’s just about the best food in town. 








You won’t need Aladdin’s lamp! Just pick up the 

e phone, ask for room service, and enjoy the pleasure 
of breakfast in bed, or the convenience of a private 
business luncheon in your room. 











5. Hiking boots aren’t necessary! You'll find the Hotel 

e Pennsylvania so conveniently located that it’s 
only an easy stroll to the business, shopping, or 
theatrical sections, 
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SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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What Registrars Tell Lobbyists .. . Delicate Work of Mr. McCabe 
In Selling Surplus Abroad ... Mr. Bohlen, Contact Man for Peace 


Congress has given two of its veteran 
officers an unusual and puzzling assign- 
ment. In an atmosphere of vagueness and 
no little confusion, these two men are try- 
ing to administer the new law requiring 
the registration of lobbyists, the first such 
measure ever to receive congressional ap- 
proval. The two are: 

SOUTH TP’f* *"€, Clerk of the House, 
an elderly and courtly Kentuckian. 

LESLIE BIFFLE, Secretary of the Senate, 
bustling, young-appearing Senate handy- 
man, and confidant of President Truman. 

Mr. Trimble and Mr. Biffle have been 
about the Capitol for many years. They 
have been on the inside of most of the 
political and legislative brawling of that 
period. They know the membership of 
their houses and individual likes, dislikes, 
foibles, failings and abilities. They are liked 
and highly trusted by the membership. 

But both Mr. Trimble and Mr. Biffle 
are of an essentially political cast of mind. 
They harbor little of the urge for reform 
that activated the authors of the registra- 
tion law which they now are to administer 
and, perhaps, in a measure, to enforce. 

How they are going about that job con- 
cerns very directly a broad segment of 


American business—corporalions and com- 
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panies that maintain representatives in 
Washington. It involves organizations of 
all types that endeavor to influence legis- 
lation. And it interests those who long have 
been trying to bring the facts of lobbying 
out into the open. The law has aroused 
many perplexities. 

Deliberate vagueness. The first diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that while the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act re- 
quires lobbyists to register, it does not 
define the term “lobbyist.” Senator La 
Follette (Rep.) , of Wisconsin, and Repre- 
sentative Monroney (Dem.) , of Oklahoma, 
were so eager to get the legislation passed 
that, to keep dispute at a minimum, the 
term was left purposefully vague. 

This places a heavy burden of interpre- 
tation upon Mr. Trimble and Mr. Biffle, 
one that they are not anxious to carry. 
They asked Tom Clark, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to help interpret the law for them, 
but the Justice Department is inclined, for 
the present at least, to keep out of any 
controversy over the Act. The Department 
is falling back on the argument that, under 
the division of the Government into legis- 
lative, executive and judicial branches, this 
is a problem for Congress, not for an execu- 
tive department. 


Foes A 


(To be fied quarterty i of the House of Ri 





DETAILED pours an NT TO BE FILED, IN DUPLICATE, WITH THE on OF THE 
JOUSE OF REPRESE NT ATIVES U NDER THE LOBBYING AC 














OATH OF PERSON FILING 


(affirm) and say that the 


foregoing has been cxai iby a it best of my k ‘ 1 true, correct, and complete 


day of ——_____ A.D, 19, 








FORMS FOR THE LOBBYISTS 


Interpretation. So inquirers are being 
told by the offices of Mr. Trimble and Mr. 
Biffle that the question of who should 
register must be settled by the individual 
himself. If a Washington representative 
thinks he comes under the terms of the 
law, he should fill out and send in the 
forms. But, in reaching a decision, the 
Washington agent must take several fac- 
tors into consideration. 

The law provides heavy penalties for 
failure to register—a maximum fine of 
$5,000 or a year’s imprisonment, or both, 
and a three-year ban on lobbying activities. 
Under these circumstances, there has been 
an excited discussion among Washington’s 
myriad of legislative representatives, pub- 
lic-relations men and employes of associa- 
tions and organizations formed to promote 
a wide variety of interests, from business 
organizations to trade unions. 

Attorneys for companies and associations 
have been asked for rulings. As things are 
taking shape, there is an apparent ten- 
dency not to register, in borderline cases, 
but, instead, to await some clarification 
of the requirements of the law. This may 
take a considerable time. 

Test case? Sooner or later, it is expect- 
ed, complaints will arise and be turned 
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FOR U.S. NEWS READERS 


We'll tell you in advance the answer to every question below 
is *“*NO.”? But we believe you will find interest and benefit in 
getting these facts. They are published as a public service to 
correct some mistaken ideas harmful to an understanding of 
the functioning of our securities markets. 


Do you think the New York Stock 
Exchange buys and sells securities? 








A recent poll of public opinion which 
we conducted showed that a surpris- 
ingly large minority does have this 
mistaken idea. The fact is—while 
some individual members of this 
Exchange buy and sell securities for 
their own account the New York 
Stock Exchange itself does not buy 
or sell anything. It is merely a public 
market place... where buying and 
selling orders from all over the 
country meet. 


Do you think the New York Stock 
Exchange makes a profit if you lose 
on a transaction? 











This Exchange neither makes money 
if you lose on a transaction, nor loses 
money if you profit on a transaction! 
This institution is nothing more nor 
less than an association of member 
brokers. It derives its revenues from 
various fees and service charges, paid 
mainly by its members and by the 
companies whose securities it lists. 


Do you think registration of a new 
security with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission automatically 
assures its value? 














This also is a mistaken idea. Under 
the law requiring registration of new 


securities, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission does not have 
authority, nor does it attempt in any 
way, to appraise the worth of securi- 
ties registered with it. The Com- 
mission’s only power with respect to 
registration is to see to it that re- 
quired information about the issuer 
and the security is publicly disclosed 
and that a prospectus is furnished 
which makes that information avail- 
able to the investor. 


Do you think that only new securi- 
ties are registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission? 











Not so. Many securities already out- 
standing are also registered. For 
example, all securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange are re- 
quired to be registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The application for registration, 
which must be kept up to date by 
the filing of periodic reports, con- 
tains detailed information about the 
issuer of the security and its business. 
As a general rule, no prospectus is 
required in a stock exchange trans- 
action, but the reports are available 


at the New York Stock Exchange. 


As in the case of new securities, the 
Commission’s only power with re- 
spect to registration is to see that 


the required information about the 
issuer has been publicly disclosed. 


Do you think either the Securities 
and Exchange Commission or the 
New York Stock Exchange estab- 
lishes or controls prices at which 
securities are sold on the Exchange? 

















Neither the Commission nor the 
New York Stock Exchange sets 
prices or determines values. Only 
buyers and sellers, acting in the light 
of their own needs, knowledge and 
opinion, decide the price of securities 
traded on the Exchange. 


The New York Stock Exchange and 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission see that facts are made avail- 
able . . . itis the responsibility of the 
investing public to pass judgment as 
to values on the basis of these facts. 


Stock Excut 
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over by Mr. Trimble or Mr. Biffle for 
prosecution by the Justice Department. 
The complaints might come from members 
of Congress, or from one or the other side 
in some future legislative controversy. 

In any event, unless Congress itself clari- 
fies the Act by amendment, a case appar- 
ently would have to go all the way to the 
Supreme Court before the exact require- 
ments of the Act are known. 

In just one respect, however, Mr. 
Trimble and Mr. Biffle have ventured an 
interpretation. 

Misprint. As officially and finally print- 
ed and signed by President Truman, the 
Act contains a glaring typographical error, 
one that Washington agents hopefully 
thought might invalidate an important 
section of the law. The statute savs that 
those who receive a contribfition of $500 
or more to be used for purposes of influ- 
encing legislation “shall . rendered” a 
report on the matter within five days. The 
official language is meaningless. 

After consultation, Mr. Trimble and Mr. 
Biffle decided that, regardless of the mis- 
print. the intent of Congress was plain. 
Somewhere in the mechanics of legislation, 
the syllable “ed” had been added errone- 
ously to the word “render.” Hundreds of 
telephone calls regarding the error and its 
consequences have been received. The of- 
fices of the House Clerk and Senate Secre- 
tarv reply that, for practical purposes, 
nothing is changed by the misprint. 

Forms. Together, Mr. Trimble and Mr. 
Biffle laboriously worl:ed out a series of 
three forms to be filled by those who 
register. In one, the Washington repre- 
sentative sets forth who emplovs him, the 
duration of his employment, the amount 
of his salary or other remuneration, how 
much he is allowed for expenses and for 
what purposes expense money is spent. 

The second form is for a quarterly report 
by the Washington agent. In it, he is re- 
quired to say how much money he has 
received and spent during the preceding 
three months, to whom it was paid and 
for what purposes. He also is required to 
specify the exact bill or bills he has been 
supporting or opposing, and name any 
newspapers or other publications in which 
he has caused any articles to be printed. 

The third form covers a quarterly report 
by organizations that receive contributions 
to try to influence legislation. Total receipts 
must be specified, and the names given of 
those contributing $500 or more. Expendi- 
tures must be stated, with the names and 
addresses of those receiving $10 or more. 

These preparations made, Mr. Trimble 
withdrew to his home in Chevy Chase, 
and, with Congress gone, he spent much 
time there, Mr. Biffle went to Europe, on 
an errand for the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. The work of answering 
inquiries and explaining the registration sit- 
uation was left largely to their office staffs. 
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. .. No. 1 registrant 


Mr. Trimble is an old hand at politics. 
As long ago as 1898, he was a member of 
the Kentucky Legislature. In 1900 he was 
elected to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and served three terms. He withdrew 
from the House to run, unsuccessfully, for 
Governor of Kentucky. In 1911 he was 
elected Clerk of the House and served in 
that capacity until 1919, when Republicans 
won control of that chamber. During the 
period of Republican ascendancy, Mr. 
Trimble served as Minority Clerk, and he 
became House Clerk again when the Demo- 
crats took control in 1931. He has held 
the office continuously since then. If the 
Republicans should elect a majority of 
the House in the coming elections, Mr. 
Trimble would be deposed once more, and 
administration of the registration law 
would be given to a Republican Clerk. 

Mr. Trimble is so unobtrusive that cor- 
respondents and others have been about 
the Capitol for years without even knowing 
him by sight. For the most part, he sticks 
to a cubbyhole of an office, just off the 
old House Chamber, now Statuary Hall. 
There, he cordially receives anyone who 
wants to drop in. Members of the House 
frequently do so, because Mr. Trimble is 
a pleasant companion, with a large store 
of stories and anecdotes about his long 
career in politics and his associations with 
the great of Congress for many years back. 

Mr. Biffle, trim, wiry and active, has 
the reputation of .one who knows more 
about the Senate, perhaps, than any other 
man. He came to Washington as the secre- 
tary to an Arkansas House member in 
1909, then became secretary to an Arkan- 
sas Senator, and stayed on as _ superin- 
tendent of the Senate Folding Room. 

The late Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, then Majority Leader, was at- 


tracted by Mr. Biffle, and made him secre: 
tary to the Majority in 1933. His principal 
task in that office was to arrange “pairs,” 
the device by which absent Senators make 
their votes count. But he also proved an 
alert and willing aide for Democratic and 
Republican Senators as well. All sorts of 
legislative chores were piled upon him. He 
also developed an almost infallible talent 
for forecasting the results of Senate votes 
on close issues. His help and advice were 
sought by both parties. Above all things, he 
is pleasant, courteous and closemouthed. 

Mr. Biffle’s large and comfortably fur- 
nished office, just off the Senate gallery, 
became a familiar lounging place for Sena- 
tors of both parties, a place where issues 
and personalities could be discussed. One 
of those who came frequently was Senator 
Harry S. Truman. A friendship developed 
that still is intimate and cordial. 

When the office of Secretary of the Sen- 
ate became vacant early in 1945, Mr. Biffle 
was elected unanimously. Instead of offer- 
ing a candidate of its own, the usual course, 
the Republican leadership seconded Mr. 
Biffle’s nomination. 

Results. Such are the men who are ad- 
ministering the registration of lobbyists, 
men more accustomed to the routine of 
signing bills, keeping records and easing 
the lot of legislators. 

Results so far, have been scant. Al- 
though several hundred requests for infor- 
mation and for forms were received, the 
initial fortnight of registration saw only 
three names entered. They were Benjamin 
Marsh, of the People’s Lobby—the first 
person to sign up—Elizabeth Smart of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and Alexander Thompson, representing 
Raphael Soussi of Alexandria, Egypt. 

Business and industrial representatives, 
meanwhile, are giving the question of regis- 
tration close and soul-searching study, and 
watching for any sign from Mr. Trimble 


or Mr. Biffle. 





Salesman for Surplus Abroad 
THOMAS B. McCABE, who long ago 


proved himself as a salesman in the busi- 
ness community, now is well. along with 
a job of world salesmanship. Mr. McCabe, 
as Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, has 
charge of selling war surpluses that are 
physically situated abroad. He has been 
in the headlines recently because of some 
war-worn airplanes sold in China, but his 
work goes far beyond that. 

Sales record. Thus far, Mr. McCabe 
has sold more than half of the materials 
turned over to him for disposal. His sales 
slips total $3,803,000,000, as against 


$6,165.000,000 declared surplus abroad— 
both figures in terms of original cost. His 
transactions have realized 27 cents on the 
dollar. In percentage of surplus disposed 
of, Mr. McCabe’s record is far above that 
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gives you essential facts about 
40,000 Noted Men and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY contains more than 
40,000 concise biographies, with pro- 
nunciation of names and all essential 
facts. Includes scientists, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, writers, painters, actors, radio 
personalities, eminent figures from every 
other field. Valuable to writers, speakers, 
readers. Prepared by the expert staff of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. 1,736 pages, thumb in- 
dex. $6.50. At your bookdealer or order 
direct from the publishers. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

612 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 














Sure—circuses are lots of fun... 
But golly—watch that Toro run! 


TORO. 


POWER MOWERS 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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People of the Week 


of various agencies concerned with selling 
domestic surpluses. 

Items. Individual sales have been both 
very small and very large. A Cairo citizen 
bought a few dollars’ worth of tobacco 
scraps, and the French Government 
bought $1,400,000,000 of materials  situ- 
ated in France, with credit terms arranged. 

Mr. McCabe also has sold airplanes to 
Indian maharajas, household goods to 
King Farouk of Egypt, small vessels to the 
Chinese, vitamin pills in Dutch New 
Guinea and bicycles to missionaries, to 
mention a few transactions. 

Stocks in the Persian Gulf and the India- 
Burma area have been sold out completely. 
The largest remaining job is in China, and 
much usable surplus still is stacked up on 
Pacific islands, far from markets and cus- 
tomers. 

Obstacles. A constant obstacle has 
been the shortage of dollars abroad. Some- 
times credit has had to be arranged, as 
was the case with the French Government. 
Much surplus material, built for war, is 
of little use in peace, thus retarding sales. 

And another difficulty has arisen from 
time to time in making sales accord with 
American foreign policy. That was the 
trouble in the Chinese case. 

Chinese airplane incident. Ten 
much-used airplanes were sold to the 
Chinese Central Air Transport Corp. Com- 
munist elements in China protested that 
the planes, B-25 bombers, were to be used 
for war. Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson announced that policy was to sell 
surplus for civilian consumption only. And 
Mr. McCabe, asserting that the Chinese 
were buying the planes only for salvage 
and spare parts, ordered the bombers re- 
duced to scrap before delivery. 

Salesman. Mr. McCabe considers that 
he and his subordinates are salesmen, not 
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BUSINESS BOOKS! 


One of the rare books that makes a 
business story interesting, “‘Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable’’ describes under- 
standably many of the ingenious 
inventions that earned 211 patents for 
Sterling and Harmon Elliott during 
the past 70 years. 

The sequel, ‘“The Sterling Elliott 
Family’’, was written to satisfy a de- 
mand for more information on the 
home and family life of Sterling Elliott. 

Elliott inventive genius paid off in 
results — modern addressing machines 
whose many patented superiorities 
make them highly preferred. Reading 
the new “‘Elliott Addressing Machine 
Catalog’ shows you how Elliott can 
streamline your business methods to- 
day .. . and tomorrow. 


To obtain your FREE set of three books, 
simply write, on your business letterhead, to 
the Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 
141 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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ashington 


As a business man, you 
are likely to be keenly in- 
terested in getting a clear 
picture of financial Wash- 
ington .... and keeping 
it up to date. 

Here at American Secur- 
ity we are in an excellent 
position to give it to you. 
Plan to pay us a call on 
your next visit to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mean- 
while, write us regarding 
matters on which we 


Member 
might be of help. 


connections 








& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 
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Men who like to do f 
things the simple, easy 
way, fall in love with 
Enders their first shave. 
Easier, quicker from 


because 


double thick 
deluxe blade 


start to finish. That's clicks in 
like magic 

because of Enders itiante 

clever simplicity of de- take apart 


sign and action. Gives 
pressureless shaving. 
Gets the hard-to-reach 
whiskers. Shaves close 
with safety, comfort. 
Get an Enders today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. - Mystic, Conn. 
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new safety 
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Reading the news of national affairs 
| at home each week is the regular 
practice of 80% of the readers of 


this magazine. 


Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 


opportunity. 





The United States News 
| 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 




















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
August 22, 1946. 











Peaple of the Week 


diplomats or makers of policy. They are 
ready to fit their sales into whatever poli- 
cies the State Department lays down. 

He himself, a man of great drive and 
vitality, has worked incessantly at the job 
since early this year. A highly successful 
businessman, president of the Scott Paper 
Co., he also is a man of much informal 
affability and insists that his subordinates 
call him “Tom.” 

He went to work for the Scott company 
in 1916 as a $10-a-week salesman, and 1] 
years later was head of the company. He 
has served in numerous Government posts 
since 1940—as an executive assistant to 
the Advisory Council on National Defense, 
deputy director of the priorities division 
of the Office of Production Management 
and deputy Lend-Lease administrator. 

Now, he feels that his surplus-disposal 
job is well in hand, and, within six months, 
he hopes to get back to his job in the busi- 
ness world. 








Contact Man for U. S. 
CHARLES E. BOHLEN, a friendly 


young career diplomat, is proving an im- 
portant point of contact between the 
United States and Russia in their troubled 
efforts to come to terms on the peace. 
When Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
and Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov con- 
fer, Mr. Bohlen acts as their interpreter. 
With the Paris Peace Conference now re- 
solving itself into a meeting of the Big 
Four, Mr. Bohlen is resuming a familiar 
role in helping to bridge a linguistic gap 
that has caused many difficulties. 

In addition, Mr. Bohlen is Secretary 
Byrnes’ intimate friend and adviser on 
Russian affairs. Nominally, his counsel 
deals with technical matters, but actually 
it goes further than that and helps to shape 
American policy toward the Soviet Govern- 
ment. His work, however, has been over- 
looked, and the headlines usually have 
gone to the principals in the international 
discussions. 

Russian expert. Long tours of duty 
in Russia gave Mr. Bohlen a deep interest 
in that country and a wide knowledge of 
what is happening there. They led him, 
too, to study and master the difficult 
Russian language. He speaks it like a 
Muscovite. 

In the various conferences between 
American and Russian officials, difficulties 
of language have obstructed action. Mis- 
understandings as to the exact meaning 
of words used in a previous agreement 
were largely instrumental in deadlocking 
one meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. It now is one of Mr. Bohlen’s 
tasks to explore exact meanings with Rus- 
sian spokesmen in their own tongue, so 
far as opportunity offers, and so prevent 
repetitions of the deadlocked conference. 
He also checks on translations made by 
Russian interpreters and the official in- 
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Hand carved into individual shapes 
from rare, choice briars. Sweet, cool 
smoking, of course. Write for free 
booklet... shows how pipes are 
made, tells how to break in your pipe | 
and introduces you to many other 
Marxman styles, $3.50 to $25.00. 
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terpreters of the more formal conferences. 

Mr. Bohlen‘s attitude. Mr. Bohlen 
was sent to Russia as vice consul in Mos- 
cow soon after the Soviet Government 
was recognized. He carried a moderately 
conservative viewpoint. Nevertheless, he 
found much to admire in the progress the 
Soviet Government was making. 

This does not apply, however, to Rus- 
sia’s postwar maneuvering in the foreign 
field. He is suspicious of Russia’s objec- 
tives, and it is no-secret about the State 
Department that he is one of the strong 
supporters of the current policy of dealing 
firmly with that country. 

Mr. Bohlen‘s career. Mr. Bohlen, a 
native of Clayton, N. Y., was graduated 





es 





CHARLES BOHLEN 
. . linguistic bridger 


from the fashionable St. Paul’s School 
and Harvard University, and, soon after- 
ward, in 1929, took a job at the bottom 
rung of the Foreign Service ladder. Upper 
echelons of the State Department always 
thought highly of the dynamic young 
diplomat and his abilities, and his rise 
has been rapid. 

Between tours of duty in Russia, Mr. 
Bohlen served in various capacities in the 
Department in Washington. Pearl Harbor 
day, however, found him in Tokyo, at- 
tached to the Embassy there. After reach- 
ing this country, he became acting chief 
of the Division of European Affairs, and 
chief of the Division of Eastern European 
Affairs. He was an adviser to the American 
group at Dumbarton Oaks. He accom- 
panied President Roosevelt to Yalta and 
President Truman to Potsdam. Since then, 
he has been at the center of all the impor- 
tant international conferences. 

News photographs of the conferences 
often show and do not name Mr. Bohlen. 
But the man and his influence are not to 
be similarly disregarded. 
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Inside Criticism of Expediter Wyatt ... Expected Shifts 
In Navy‘s Top Posts ... Mediterranean as U. S. Lake? 


President Truman continues to take 
only a nominal part in foreign-policy 
moves even in this period when re- 
lations with Russia have reached a 
new high in tension. The President 
took less than 15 minutes to discuss 
and decide, in a talk with military 
and diplomatic leaders, the U. S. posi- 
tion with regard to the Dardanelles. 


x kk 


James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
operates with an almost-free hand in 
the field of foreign policy, except for 
confirmation of lines of policy by the 
White House. He is careful not to 
give the impression that he, rather 
than the President, shapes policy. 


xk * 


President Truman remains convinced 
that farm prosperity, rather than full 
employment and high activity in in- 
dustry, will assure success for the 
Democrats in November elections of 
this year, and again in 1948. The 
President and his closest advisers 
discount the current economic irrita- 
tions as a major political influence. 


K Oe ok 


George Allen, despite reports to the 
contrary, is staying on as one of the 
two closest advisers to the President. 
Mr. Allen, RFC director and director 
in many private corporations, shares 
with John Snyder, Treasury Secre- 
tary, the place once occupied by 
Harry Hopkins when the late Frank- 
lin Roosevelt was President. 


xk *& 


It is basic White House policy to take 
a conservative line in deciding most 
issues except in the pinches when 
labor has something that it really 
wants. Mr. Truman will stop short of 
a break with big labor leaders in 
making major decisions. 


kk *& 


Paul Porter, Price Administrator, has 
decided to try to be tough, in the 
manner of Chester Bowles, when en- 
forcing price controls, but Mr. Porter 
is operating under an authority that 
is much restricted. 
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Some of the Government’s top plan- 
ners are becoming convinced that the 
disjointed efforts now being made to 
regulate the working of the economic 
machine are merely serving to make 
more inevitable a rather short boom 
and then a bust that can help to shake 
things back into balance. 


x kk 


Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, very definitely 
is outside the main White House cir- 
cle, but Mr. Hannegan’s resignation 
is not probable before the November 
elections. The Democratic Party 
leader is not too optimistic about the 
party’s chances to retain control of 
the House. 


x kk 


Wilson Wyatt, Housing Administra- 
tor, armed with almost dictatorial 
powers over the construction indus- 
try, is coming under fire on the inside 
for what are regarded as meager re- 
sults from his 1946 program. Large 
numbers of dwellings have been 
started, but comparatively few get 
completed, with many of those jerry- 
built. 


xk kk 


Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, in 
charge of Operation Crossroads at 
Bikini, is in line to succeed Fleet 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, if Admiral 
Nimitz should make up his mind to 
retire as Chief of Naval Operations. 
Admiral Nimitz, who directed the 
Pacific fleets during war with Japan, 
is not happy in the atmosphere of 
politics and wire pulling that dom- 
inates Washington. 


xk k 


Vice Admiral Richard L. Conolly, 
deputy chief of naval operations and 
one of the front-line fighting admirals 
of the Pacific war, is going to take 
over command of United States naval 
forces in Europe. He will replace 
Admiral Henry K. Hewitt, who has 
held that command through the war 
period and prefers now to come back 
home. 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff is not } 


functioning in a workable way in 


this period, with the result that Army | 


and Navy operations in the Mediter- 
ranean area are pretty much on a 
hit-and-miss basis, not on a co- 
ordinated basis. 


xk *© & 


The fleet that U.S. maintains on its 


new sea frontier in the Méditerranean 
is likely to become more powerful 
than the British fleet in that Sea, 
which once was regarded as a British 
lake. 


xk kk 


Josef Stalin and the Russians were 
startled by the violence of the U.S. 
reaction to the shooting down of 


American planes over Yugoslavia. 


x *& 


When U.S. ordered a Flying Fortress, 
fully armed, to fly the route from 
Vienna to Udine, Italy, skirting Yugo- 
slavia, this country, in effect, placed 


a chip on its shoulder and dared Mar- ~ 


shal Tito to knock it off. That gesture 
has implications of great importance. 


kk * 


American forces in the Trieste area 
of Europe, where danger of an ex- 


plosion now centers, are under over- 


all command of the British and not 
of American commanders. 


xk k 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, who in- 
sisted that meetings of the United 
Nations and of the peace conference 
be on an open-forum basis, is not so 
sure that the idea was a good one, 
inasmuch as the Russians and theif 
friends keep using the meetings as 4 
sounding board in a world battle of 
propaganda. 


kk 


The plan to set up some assembly 
lines for war materials alongside as- 


sembly lines for peace materials iS 


not a signal that war is coming, but 


it is a sign that U.S. is not going to 


be outbluffed in the bargaining gamé 
now under way in Europe. 
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